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This experiential education, course, was designed as 
part of an *experineatal progras in education leading to a saster*s 
degree for teachers and aosinistrators. living in an isolated , rural 
area ia Baine. coarse outline, assign seats, references, and lesson 
plans are provided. Bleaentary aspects of archaeology sere used as 
the coatent free which to study experiential education. The 
objectives of the course seres to develop an understanding of 
•experiential education; to acquire iaforsation and experience in a 
variety *f experientially-eriented teaching strategies; and to leara 
the scientific sethod of inquiry, assignsents for participants in the 
course Included readings; developing criteria for coapariag 
experiential activities; developing tab out of class experiential 
learning activities; taking field trips to and studying the 
«*ea4*se*ax*^^io©seveltis HoW and Ocean Fien Lodge; aad 
developing, ispleaentmg, and docuaent in g tso in-clasarooa 
experiential learning activities* The appeadices co uprise Oiver half 
of the publication, included are a aini lecture on the difference 
between experieatial and, traditional leaning; four viess of 
experiential education; readings on how children learnt worksheet for 
field trip to Roosevelt's saaeer house; in oral history packet; steps 
in- the interview process; reprints of journal articles on how to 
design experiential curricula and simulations; end sxaaples of three 
experiential activities. The Interact gase "Dig." is also included.! 
fiuthor/BB) . 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Th£s course was designed as part of an experimental' program 
in education leading to a master's degree for teachers and ad* 
mihistrators living in an isolated, rural area in Maine, Class 
meeting dates and times were scheduled to accommodate the dis- . 
tances being driven a nd to take advantage of road conditions, 
as winters are severe. , ' 

The theoretical content of experiential education is rela- 
tively sparse and scattered. There are parts of information in 
the fields of canountty education, career education, environ- 
mental education,* and wilderness programs, but as yet a reputable, 
coherent body of knowledge has not been compiled. In compiling 
this course guid^ an attempt has been made to reference all ma- 
terials and inalude all// course notes and worksheets , so that 
others can perhaps go farther. * ^ ' ' 

Elementary aspects of "archaeology were' used as the content 
from' which to study experiential educati * Archaeology was 
selected because it is a "discipline that 1) most adults* in 
education are not familiar with, so new learning, should occur, 
2) lends itself to both indoor and outdoor experiential acti- 
vities and 3) was new content for the instructor which made the__ 

V — 

course a stimulating experience to do. The field work was done 
on Campoberio Island, but comparable field sites can be found 
anywhere. Through the distribution of this cdurse guide it' is. 
hoped ^that others will be encouraged to document and share their 
experiential learning designs, so that those of us working in ' 
the "field" of experiential education can expand our knowledge 

and increases our , ski lis, 

- 1 
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lti COURSE OUTLINE .' 

• Experiential Education as a Teaching Strategy 



A* Calendar: 






September 11 


'5-8-. 30 , 


* 

On campus 


September 12 


9-3 


Camf>obello island - Roosevelt Home 


September 18 


5-8 


On campus ' * " 


September 19 


9-10:30 


Campobello Island Interview Sites 




11-3 


Welshpool School' on Island 


Septebmer 25 


5-8 r 


Greenland Point (Can stay* overnight, 






if desired) 


September 26 * 


8:30-4 


Greenland Point ' . 


6, : Objectives: 







• 1, To develop an understanding of experiential education 
" through 1) theoretical and practical study 

' 2) exposure' %o the content area of archaeloogv. 



2v To acquire information and experience in a variety of 
experientially-oriented teaching strategies ^ 

3>. To learn the scientific method of inquiry \ 

CV Readings: , 

1. Article of own. choosing on Archaeology 

2, Howe, Harold, 1,11 "The Role of Experience in Education," 
Keynote Address, AEE, 1974. Mimeograph from: Association 

^ for Experiential Education, PO Box 4625, Denver, CO, 80204. 

,3. Dewey, John. Experience and Education . Maemillan Co., 
866 Third Ave. HV, NyV 10622, 1538. fAvailable at Univer- 
sity Bookstore. I . 

/ 4. ituf field Mathematics Project. I Do and I Understand . John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. 605 3rd Avenue,, NY, NY, 10016, 1967, 
p. 8-15. 

5. Williamson, Jed. "Designing Experiential Curricula," 
Journal of Experiential Education , v II, #2 (Fall, 1979), 

p. 15-18. — : — - 

6. Sc/5-13, "Organisation of Pieldwork", Using the Environment : 
Ways and Means , Part 4. MaeDonald Education, 850 7th Ave. , 
NY, NY, 16619, 1975 p. 42-49. 

7. Nesbitt, William. "To Simulate or Not to Simulate." - Intercom 
• ... #75, 218 E 19th Street, NY, NY,* 1Q0Q3 (Summer, 1974) p. 2-11. 



D. Assignments; 

. Complete readings , 

2. Develop criteria for comparing experiential activities * 

1 fDewey) — ™ — — — — -n- 1 L — — i- 

3. Develop 2 out -of -class experiential learning activities 

4* Write up field notes from Roosevelt's Home and Ocean View 
Lodge , 4. 

5, Develop, implement, and document 2 in-classroom experiential 
learning activities * , 

E«_, Grade Based On: / 

1. Participation in cla**/ experiences 

2, Completion of assignments 

3> Test l 1 

4. Project ~ 

' . , ; 

F* Desired. Outcomes: * 

To have teachers use more -experiential activities as the basis 
for student learning* 



ill. ASSIGNMENTS 

/• ' * * \ - 

I* Read archaeology article /and complete sheet 

II. Read tfowe *The Role pf Experience in Education" 

III. Read Dewey and complete sheet 

IV s . Read ^1 Do, I Understand" 

* J 

V. Organize and wrjte field nptes i 

VI. Develop 2 out -of -class experiences • 

VII. Read Williamson article 

VI II. Read Nesbitt on Simulations and skim catalog 

IX. Develop and implement 2 in-class experiential activities. 



i 

j 
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IV ADDITIONAL REFERENCE READINGS, AND RESOURCES , 

i - «** c&rss s?a^. war ' 

v« 1972 § $1. 95. 4 „ *. * 

M . maM «- "Taeklinct Problems: Using the Environ- 
*' ^"' s^r ^cPQ^ESgation, 850 7th Avenue, NY, NY, 
10019, T97TT"$5.95. 

4. Expedition Game , The Kirk Game Coimoany, Inc, PO Box 478 , 
. ' Belmont, MA, 02178, 1980 § $12.00. 

5. Gibbons, Maurice. •EleusJts: The 0 Seeondary School Ideal," 
Phi Delta Kappan ,' (June, 1976} 655-660. 

6. Hart, Dan, et.al. Beyond Your Classroom: An' Outdoor 
Activity Guide . Eliet Pratt Aspectuck River Valley,. Out-^ 
door Education Center, Paper Will Road x New Milford, qT, 
06776, 1972. " , . 

7. ' Hunter, Oavid, et.al. poing^thropology: A Student- 

Centered Appr oach to Cultural Anthropology. Harper and 
Row Publishers, Id E. 53rd Street, NY, NY, 10022, 1976 ■ 
§ $10,95. 

8. interact All-in-one Catalog , Interact (Learning Through 
Involvement), PO Box 997 G, Lakeside, CA, 92043. 

9. Keeton, Morrfs T. et.al.- .. Experiential Learning: Rationale, 
Charact eristics and Assessment . Jossey-Bass Inc., 615 
Montgomery Street, sW Francilfco, CA, 94111, 1976 @ ,$15.00 (?) 

10. McClure/ Larry, et. il, . Experience-Based Learning^: How to 
Make the Commu nity Your Classroom , Northwest Regional Edu- 
cational Lab, 716 S.W. 2n4 Avenue, Portland, OR, 97\204, 1977 
§ $9,95(7* 

11. Porell, Burce, Digging the Past: Arc haeology in Ydur Own 
Ba ckyard , Addisori-Wesley publishing, Reading , MA, 01^67, 

1*79 e $5.95. , >-.:•- 



12. Schroeder, Ted. Social Science PrbjectV You Can Do , Prentice- 
Hall', inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 07632, 1973 @ $5.95, 
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VjjmWlty OF COURSE STRANDS 

Archeology 

1. tihy archaeology? 

2. What is archaeology? 

3. Present knowledge of _____ - • 

4. Outline of fiel< 



5. Read article' and review 
facts (Assign. I) 

6 -Relationship to Exp. Ed. 



Strategies 

1. Autograph Book 

2. inf er^rom Junk' 
3V Roosevelt! s Home 

4. Oral History . l - 

5. Brown Bag.. 

6 . Dig Simulation 

7. Expedition Game 



5. How is field work Campobello 
archaeology? 

6. Develop field problem (mystery) 
?. Field assignments:; topic, role 

8. Campobello: data gathering, or- 
ganize data, write field notes 

9. Findings from readings I § II 
0. Findings on Roosevelt 



1. how Joes oral history fit ar - 



Experiential Education .1 



7,. Read Howe "Role of..,." ' 

8. Present knowledge of exp.' ed. 

9. How is what done so far exp.ed*. 

10. How are, activities alike / 

11. Minilecture I ' ; 

12. Write summary statements ■ - 

13. Read Dewey and develop criteria 
(Assign. II) 

14. Read "I Do, I Understand" (Assig 
IV) . 



1Q 



(Archaeology continued) 

23. Interviews of people knew Roosevelts 

24. Verfication of conclusions from 
J Roosevelts 1 home 




29. Review Roosevelt work 

* • " 

31* Dig simulation facts 
33. Expedition game: facts 

• » 
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(Experiential Education continued) 



25. Comparing 2 field experiences 

26. Brainstorm ou' of class experiences 

27 . Develop 2 activities \ 

28. Read Williamson (Assign, vn) 



30. Barriers to Experiential E;d< 
'32. '^alue of simulations. 



•5 



'34.. Relationship to exp. ed. /f , f 

35. Pacts from Dewey* n I Do* Understand* \ 

36. Dewey: Criteria for judtjincr^exp. activities 

37. Use criteria judging 2 activities 

38. List ideas for in~cla$s .activities . v 
check against criteria* *sh*re ¥' 

39. Question asking robot* r ' * 

40. Active' involvement ' 



f 
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VI. LESSON PLANS 

i . 

: * • . . / • , 

FRIDAY, September 11th, 

1 ' * 

5:00 |1. .What's this r lass about? • •• 

• ! -Registration 1 ' . 

\ -Course outline, expectations, objectives, grades, 
\ . assignments i J 

-Why archaeology.. 

5:10 2. Who are we: 

-Autograph book on Machias folders (Appendix A) 
-Why did we do this? , 

5:30 ' 3. Who am I? 

-Pile of my stuff on table . \ 

-Infer from my stuff* list on board, 1 verify at end 
-Why did we do this? 

6:00 I 4. What is archaeology? * 

* -What did we just do (in #3?? * • t 

-From that can we say/get close to a definition of 
archaeology "The science of£iqding, collecting, 
analvsina-feh e material repawns "I^qmthe past". 
-In small groupTrwith newsprint "podr* what you 
know (your knowledge^>C^archaeology) . • £ 
-From your existing knowle3g<as a total ^roup 
•let's develop an overview of the^field of archaeol- 
ogy Organizing our 7 facts) (Appendix^B) . 
-Are any of our facts wrong? don't f it, Questionable ? 
-Assignment I #3Eheck out your outline n °tes^byrea^ittg . _ 
♦ any one article about any aspect of archaeolog> during 
the nextr weekltt Probably any national Graphic) . Gn 
back of sheet record: bibliographical data of article, 
new facts: wrong factrs: surprises. • ■ 
-Assignment II: Howe "ROle of Experiential Ed. 

(Appendix E) . 
-Supper. ^ 

7«00 5. Where does archaeology fit? or What is experiential ed£ 

-New contend for most of us as adults (like kids - ---- 
l^rning to read) only we'll be learning it through 
.an» experiential approach 

-What do you conjure up in your mind when you hear tne 
words experiential ed? 

list on board (Appendix D) 
-List what things have we done so far? 
autograph book 
* my junk pile 

group pooling of facts 
organizing facts 



(Friday , September 11th continued) 



7:00 (continued) ' . :! . 

-How are those activities (?) alike?- What do they 
have in common? What is experiential ed about? 
(Appendix C) . • 

-How is what we've, done so far experiential ed? 
■""-From this discussion write 3 summary statements'. 

"What is experiential ed jfcout?"* 
-Take statements from group. >_ 

-Assignment III Read Dewey and develop criteria 
(Appendix F) . 

9 ■ -Assignment IV Read "I Do, I Understand" (Appendix G) . 

8:00 6. Our Dig Tomorrow 

-Tomorrow we go to Roosevelt's summer home: How is 
. that archaeology? * 
-Using archaeology outline t What's the mystery/ 

questions? * * • ^ 

-Generate, class list of questions, e.g. 
What were the Roosevelts likfe ? 
-Prioritize by voting on qtfestior. f 
most interest to total group. (Di&tribut 
Field Packet ,_Appendix-4U-L_ _ 
-How do we organize to search our ar.swer- 
I • (by roles or by topic)? 

0 
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SATURDAY* September 12 «• Mee^jt at C&mpoWllo 



i9:0b— 3«00 our time, 

Aff: Find -and collect da} 
Sheets as needed 



- 4:00 their time) 
on topic usinq record 



12x00 Lunch 

PM: Organize/group data 
Write field notes 
Analyze data 

Write brief report of conclusions 



/ 



#ield jacket Sheets* Appendix H) 

1. Purpose, Categories, Roles 

2. Field Notes 

3. Writing Op Field Notes 

4. Thinking Levels x 
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FRIDAY, September 18th 

5:00 1. What happened last session? (Review/Warm-up) 

-Who are we? 
-What is archaeology? 
'-Doing an investigation, field work. 
-Some oh experiential education. , 
-Assignment - tfead; archaeology) write findings. 

5:15 2. What did we get from readings? 

-Archaeology . „' J ' 

. -New facts * 
-Wrong facts 
-Definition of '• . 
-Surprises 
-Collect sheets. 

5:30 3./ Findings on -The Summer Life of Roosevelt-. 

/ -5 minute report on topic - Findings based on Facts 
-As a group - Conclusions we can make. \ 
• -Points of agreement/disagreement*"- various perspec- 

-Ways we could verify findings and conclusions (next 
steps would be...). List. \ 

6tl5 Supper 

6:30 4. Doing Oral History (Appendix i ) 1 

-As a way to verify findings and conclusions 
-What do/ we need information on? - 
-how do \e do it (interviewing)? Pass out. 
-Organizing for Ocean View 'Lodge (Nursing Home). * 
. -Why do this? How does this... . 

-further our understanding of 

■ archaeology "? • 
-futther our understanding of 
"experiential ed"? 

# 

7:30 5. Review the process Brown Bag. 

rwhat'a the mystery/question? "What's in the Bag?" 
*Some guesses about wfcat^s in the bag - hypothesis. 
-If the bag is sealed how do we search for the answer: 

-Do thenw " 

-Findings. % • _ ^„ . ^ 

-Conclusion: Answer to. "What's in the Bag?" based on 

findings.. 
-Verify: open bag to prove. 

0:00 6. Tomorrow' at Campobello. 
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SATURDAY , September 19th f ' ' 

9:00 (10*00 on Island) (Nursing -liome or other 
interview sites) \ 

9:00 1. Introductions 

2. Findings places • 

3. Interviewing 

4. Good-byes . j 

1U00 V Welshpool School on Island (lunch) J 

■ • . ^Analyzing data i in small groups! -~ J 

-Findings and Conclusions verified in large gsoijp. 



\ 
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-Next steps if .were, to go on OR "What can we do now 
wit& all %his information?* 
-To do^s with students. 
-Value of this technique.. 

-to you. 

-to kids. \ 
'-to community. 



'12:00 Lunch 

v 

\ 



12:30 Experiential Education "Out of the Classroom". 

-What we*ve done: Roosevelt's Home and Nursing Home. 
-How were these 2 experiences the /SAME/DIFFERENT from* 
* field trips* as you know them. , • t 

" *- -List on board , ' 

• •„ . planning, focus, tasks, groupings, 

follow-up. , _ 
-Goods and Bads of these two experiences ' " 

-List 

-Canfehis list be titled "The advantages/disadvantags 
of experiential education"? . 
* -Only one type of experiential ed. out of elass^ 

rooms tin '"claseroom experiential ed^ next* session) ? 
* -Brainstorms out of classroom experiences that could be 
done , ' 

-List pn board and copy (add purpose to each experiei 

- - * 

Assignment VI: From this list plus other ideas you hav« 
design 2 out-sof ^classroom experiences you could do wj 
your elass twit relates to content you presently teac 
(Appendix J) . 4 , * 

Assignment VII: Pass out for reading '"Designing Experi- 
ential Curricula" by Williamson (Appendix K) . 

Assignment VIII:- Read Nesbitt on "Simulations" and skii 
' catalog (Appendix L) , 

' Note: Collect all findings - conclusions on "Summer Lii 
of Roosevelt" plus ^tapes, plus class work sheets. 

May go farther and develop a product depending on result 
of 11:00 discussion and "condition" pf data.... 

3t00 End v . * 

•.. i . *m -.. • • • ' ■ 
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FRIDAY, September 25th - Greenland Point - overnight 1 



5*00 



JitOO 



Pass back Archaeology readings assignment 

1. Closing on "Roosevelt** 4 
-Review decisions last meeting and see if still hold, 
■mios^e on technigups a^nd value of. 

2. Their Oufe-of -Class , Experiential fid. Assignment 

— ^Barriers from group . % 
-Develop nays to resolve.., 

-break into group on each barrier if , 
appropriate* 
-Best solutions as tota L group . 
-Feelings about doing their. 
* - i -Hards /easy s. 
* -Helps needed/how to get. 

-Collect and will return, 

u; . * - . : -\ \- 

Moving on to -In-Classro^ Experiential Jd.- f 

-Dig Simulations (Appendix M) . f 

-Read pg* 1 # 2, 3 of instructor's guide 
an* ^udentj guide. (Supper) . 

-Discussion \ 

-Learning on "ardhaeplogy* from reading 
/ -Things *we would "DO* if we did- the in*-*, 
"c^eas simulation, list; 
-Value of doing this simulation with a 
class , % • - 

-Goods/Bads list of doing, 
. ^ -Easya/lterds list of doing. 
-Simulations you ha ve donq/know about. ^ 



ttftO 4. Expedition Game • * . 

' -Set tip with 6 players • 
-Do 10~1$ minutes. 
-Learnings ^f rem archaeology. 
* -Relationship t^o experiential ed, 
* / (Can ^ continue game that night.) 
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trday, September 26th Greenland Point 

) 1. Experiential Education m (continued) 

discussion in small groups on Learnings about 
* . Experiential Education and record 

-Facts from Dewey reading. \ 
J ^ -Facts from "I Do, I Understand* read 

-bt her things we know about experient 
*• - - education* 

-Post sheets and mill around room reading* 
-Using Dewey criteria assignment compare lists in 
. groups? 

compare with ray list (Appendix N) 
things I forgot on your sheets. 
-Use $toup list of criteria judge 3 activities ♦ 
(Appendix 0). * ^ 

*, , * 2. Ideaq for Experiential Education in Classroom , 

-Do individually, \ % 
-Check against "Criteria*. 
-Around room share ONE idea* 

v • " ' . . ^ 

10 3* Structures for Experiential Education 

-Review steps of inquiry process/ 
-Questioning aft a strategy. 

-Open tended questions or higher order 
-Review questions fgom nursing ho 
I * what questions got lots of dataj 

; * date.* - . 

-Review class questions* for Roose 
* visit (whijch ones open/closed) • 
-Review questions on Archaeology 
Reading. 

-Questions which encourage students 9 exploration 
active participation. * 

-Identify key words in questions (vferbs and you) 

(Field Packat B # 4>. 
-If a Robot arrived from Pluto and the reeponsibi 
for learning all we could about Pluto was your t 
what questions would you ask? 
* L —5 minutes list > select 2 best. 

f -Write best on board. 

-Only have 30 minutes to interview - 
# questions f row list that would get m 

information. - - M , 

<-What .was our *experience* — Jiioving to *fetive 

involvement" — why did we do the Robot question 
-What things (?) can you do in classroom to get m 
active involvement? (student interests, etc.) 
O -Project Guide pass out: Discuss project (Append 



urday, September' 26th continued) 

« 

Lunch t 

» 

Ovder out; of Chaos N 

-Go back to beginning of class . 

-Order papers and review points as we order papers. 
-Looking at it alls review intejw^ioir^md^ 
- involvemervt strategies^ 




Oral Quix-on Archaeology (Appendix P) 



Quiet t$pace Tesi - 1 hour alone - use any materials yc 
have ^_ • . 

% As part of your science curriculum you have decided 
l to create ah "experientially based" unit which use* 
the school playground etc, (Appendix Q) • 

Collect Papers and Regrpiip in Small Groups 

•*Share your activities and objectives. 

* ■ «. 

Talking -Behind the Teacher *s Back * \ 

~Me in chair back to them, 

-What I thought about* this class,.* 

-Agree s/d disagrees # K 

•* * - * * * 

, University Evaluations 

■ * , • . JL ' « '■ 

#c • »' 

End * , 
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Other Content Ideas 
leolc 

•Porall, Digging Past 

p. 40 boxes end guess * 
p. 4-5 vaatebasket 

p. 41 imaginary person - _ 

p. 132-4 guessing solutions - 
•Hunter end Foley, Doing Anthropology 

observations end .writing 
Gardner, Selected Case Studies in American History , vol I 

p. 18 Ericson vs Columbus f Who discovered America?) 
Fusang . 

ry 1 - Proceie, ' 

using slides and reading (Russia) 

using picture end reading (Bushman) ■ 

riential "Education • 

••Ideal Secondary School" Gibbons article 

nature* of the learner/steps of the learning' process , , 

Classroom activities promoting interaction . . 

levels of intellectual development (MORE) -Bloom 

. * - Piaget 

ch in May and lead in€o a 2 week Exper^tial Program \ i :[ 
adolescents with course participants teaching it) , 
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AUTOGRAPH feOOK 



Using, the inside of the folder get the following autographs 
*e next 15 minutes; * ^ 



rhe signature of a left-handed per sop. 

[he signature of a person who read %0 book3 last year* 

Che signature of a person who ties never been to Campobello Island. 

["he signature of the person who lives closest to you. 

fte signature of a person whose birthday is the sane aontl as yours 

Che signature of , someone who has gone camping alone. 

the signature of a person who has lived in Washington County all 

lis /her life. 

[he signature of^a person who hasV^earned another language. 
Che signature of a' person* whose first name, could be either male 
ar female* , 

rhe signature of a friend. 

K signature of someone who has* read a book by John Dewey. 

Ihe signature of a person who attended the Teachers Convention 

last year." t 

the signature of someone who learned to v>e a computer, 
rhe signature of someone who has been on an expedition. 
Ehe signature of someone who has never chopped wbod.* 



Be: - * ' t 



Appendix B 



OUTLINE OF ARCHAEOLOGY \ . 



■■ OEFIMITIOH: The science j>f finding, collecting, and analyzing the ^ 
~ -jptefial remains from the past. . 



. THE MYSTERY 



- \ 

THE SEARCH 



THE SOLUTION 
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ASSf6NMENt N ! 



name 



Bibliographic Data on Reading: 



J- 



NEW FACTS 



WRONG FACTS 



SURPRISES 
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Appendix C 




Differences Between Experiential 
and Traditional, Learning 



theory bf Learning: how learning takes place in Asbn 



a**ory*of Instructi^wr optional set of activities by "teacher" for bringing. 

abou*' learning / 



Lhf ormation Assimilation 



\* finperiential Learning ^ ^ 



f. ^receiving information (usually lecture 
oft bo£k) about concept with examples 

\p assimilating and organising information 

J so concept understood 

U Infer application of concept 

u apply concept (use/act) 



uivantag. 



_£tisrt time 
Easy tp do 

Large amounts of information 



I'. carry out action (does something 

. in a particular, situation and 
i effects 

2. understanding ef fects ,of what seen * 
•or done * 

3. determining general concepts from 
> particular action 

* — - - * - . 

4. apply understanding in new action * 



Advantages 

Less easily forgotten 
Depends less, on language m 
Intrinsic motivation (from action) 



disadvantages 



Disadvantages 



Ttme^cOnsuming ' 
Don't do well on written t'ists 
Incomplete (ability to infer to 
another situation rare) 
Harder to do 



Depends heavily on language - 
(written ted spoken) 

Incomplete (understanding rairely 1 * 

occurs) 

Extrinsic motivation (grades) 

eeton, tforrls, et al. Experiential Learning: Rationale, Characteristics, and 
aseasmerit, Jossey - Bass Inc. 615 Montgomery St., San«£ra tcisco, CA. $ 94111, 
976, p. 49-61. ~ _ ' " 
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* ^ Appendix D 

Pour Views of Experiential Education 



John Dewey, 1938 (Problem-Oriented) - 

Tfcit the conditions found in {present experience should be uised as sources of 
^problems is a characteristic which differentiates education based upon ex- 
perience from traditional educatiQn. For in the latter, problems were set 
from outside. Nonetheless, growth depends upon the -pctsence of diffculty 
to be overcome by the exerqise of /intelligence. Once more, it is part ,pf 
the educator's responsibility to see equally to two things: First, that 
the problem grows out of the conditions of the experience being had in the 
present, and thfit it is withix*' the range of the capacity of .students; and, 
secondly, that, it is such .that it arouses in the learner an active quest 
for information and for production 1 df nfcy ideas* The new facts and new 
ide>s thus obtained become the ground for further experiences in which 
neir problems are presented. * 



Northnest Regional Education Lab, 1977 (Community-Oriented) 

Experience-based learning is a carefully structured series of activities 
using community resource people 7 and their workp'ices to provide not only 
the setting for sutdent learning but also the content. Facilities and 
expertise that already exist In the community are used to teach students 
skills iter need as ad|ilts-job-related skills as well as things 
they must Su,.w to function effectively as responsible citizens. 

* 

Experience-based learning asks students to take a more active role in 
designing anc carrying out their own education, gradually moving away 
from dependence on textbooks toward more independent learning from a 
variety of resources. 



Outward bound (Wilderness-Oriented) 

. ° * 

Wilderness trips form an important part of the curriculum. They offer 
physical challenge to keep the body as w^l 'as the mind in fit condition. 
Th*y offer an opportunity to .learn specific outdoor skills! they underscore 
the need for teamwork and interdependence; and they provide a laboratory 
for the study of ecology, botany, and geology.' 

50 Streiegie* ;for Experiential Learning: 

This series provide* 50 new, field-tested experiences in four major 
categories: the get-aquslnted , process, self-development, interpersonal 
relationships and [sharing, and group dynamics. The activities focus on 
Sir!* Individual topics as self -awareness, perception, identityr^ffedback, 
self-assessment* interactive coamunicati&n 'dynamics, and value clariTte^t ion* 



• Appendix F 

Assignment HI I 

1. teed Experience and Education by n Dewey. K18. 

2, Develop a list of criteria for experiential activities. 

(This list of criteria should allow you to compare two actiyitie 
and judge which activity would be the most educationally worthy 
of doing,) 



j * - "*K , ft 

jmg and teaching 
3nd pwctrce :^ 
tribution of Jean Piaget 



ng and teaching 

' hov^ do children learn * There are numerous theories 
whmg the various aspects of teaming. Alt. these are 
d on research, sometimes with animals, sometime* with 
Iran or even adults. Sometimes observations have been 
i of children or animals in natural situations. Other 
*ch hit been carried out with individual children or with 
tall in specially contrived situations. AHof it has helped 
irds the under standing of certain aspect! of the learning 
ess, but none ot it can fully answer the question 'How do 
(rer^learn** * 

a is clearly a relationship between learning and teaching, 
gh.much learning takes place without any teaching, 
tersely there can be teaching that does not lead to 
ing. The relationship is sometir js obscure. The idea of < 
echer' tends to complicate the situation; it .could be 
1 $g imply that the teacher knows and th# child does not 
v. end so it is the task of the teacher to tell or otherwise 
jet him. Today it is recognised that a teacher has not so 
i a set task to perform as a ro'e to play. An interpretation 
is role will be outlined in later chapters. 

rt i teaching is seen as instruction then it ia dear that it is 
etcher who selects the topic (say long multiplication), 
xvtrates the process in technique, possibly on a Week* 
1 and endeavours to explain the topic as he go^ Mong. 
i by stage The art of teaching in this content is dt dent 
t the use of the imagination in approaching the topic* the 
ut step by step development end the skill used in 
[nation. Many teachers are remarkably ^killed in this 
yet none of them would claim complete success. There 
Iwr** Children who do not teem to understand or 
* FRIC* ****** jflvoJvtrf or, having leemingly 
lateLi^^apply their new-found skill and know* 



lb Memory and practice 

Very frequently children are asked to 'remember' such things 
as number facts or computational techniques. Some remark- 
able feats of memory have indeed been noted emoftg primary 
school children. Yet -some children find it astonishingly 
difficult to-xe me mbe r c e rfa i ft things r It 4$ undeniable that ' 
some children leave s^ool without being absolutely certain 
of their multiplication tables, and this in spite of all the efforts 
of the teacher -. praise, encouragement or threat ; cajolery, 
reward, or pupfshment have each failed to produce the desired 
. result 

Memoir, although a useful tool, is clearly fickle. It seems to 
operate at different levels, and with different degrees of 
permanence. It is possible to remember a shopping li$j, a 
series of facts for an examination. When the* shopping is 
done, the examination is completed, it is likely that the 
memory will cease to hold those particular facts. It would 
seem probable that sustained memory Is closely linked with ■ 
■ understanding, and that understanding indicates absorption 
into the existing framework already built in the child's mind. 
When teaching is seen as instruction then it will be necessary 
for children to be given the opportunity of practising their 
new akill. Children are sometimes asked to work twenty 
pieces of computation of a kind directly related to the example 
used for the demonstration/explanation part of the lessor}. 
Undoubtedly, practice is necessary, but there is a significant 
difference between practice that is mere repetition, and 
practice that reinforces a conceptual experience. Demon* 
stration^xplanation^memory-*practice can be a successful 
way of teaching a new skill, but to be valuable the skill must 
be. Jaoth useful and used. Unfortunately children quite 
frequently fail to notice probable applications of the skill. 
When faced with a problem they might ask 'How do you do 
it?' or Is it a long multiplication?* It seems probable that 
practice should be seen ds the reinforcing of something 
recently absorbed into the conceptual framework. 

Nuffield Mathematics Project, I DO, AND X UNDERSTAND, , NY, NY; 
John Wiley Co. ,1967. *' ' \ 
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xiilding up of the basic frameworks of bought 
'rnentet structures'. The situations are play 
£ throughout the research clear instructions are 
^aWe testers to deal with any kind of response, 
ion; that the child miyht give. 

i Geneva and elsewhere has indicated that 
se 'mental structures* are built up gradually 
) be certain stages through which all children 



is are enumerated, but only two will be men * 

dt intuitive thinking 
of concrete operations 

indicates that children of about five years of 
ge when they enter school in Britain - are 

thinking intuitively, that things are what they 
bi they are. If a thing seems biggewt is bigger. 

i working in quite different fields have described 
ill the borderline between fantasy and reality, 
the slow growth of the fantasy/reality adjust- 
ineva research has shown the stow growth, and 
enm stages that exist, as the child passes from 
I intuitive thinking to the, stage of concrete 

ialtf~ ~* {j^rent experiences the chi^ld is enabled 
*tfHCD ir^nct^of such things as % number, 



This stage extends pver many years and it seems that thl^ 
ability to discard atl Veal materials and work abstractly |n^r 
emerges at around the S^e.of eleven or twelve There is r 
however, no spectaculaV q*ecnight change in approach but a 
sequence of interim stages/ ' ■ 

For example, some v children okriine and ten years were 
investigating the volume of certain containers. They ap* 
proached the problem in several<hBererrtways, one of which 
was to fiH hollow homemade inch cubes v&fh sand |nd pour 
them into the containers. After much Mtft^ pouring /and* 
counting they declared* 'We needn't dQ thi&lmy^ore. Ail we 
have to do is multiply the dimensions' * ^ 

Sucb* moment of enlightenment does not indicate that|rom 
then onwards the child will be able to cope with 'fom^ 
operations' (the term Piaget use?! for the abstract solutioKor 
problems) but that he is entering the significant transitiS^afl 
stage. Any attempt to hurry children through this stage dl 
development is liable to lead to a serious loss of confidence. 
They will discard real materials themselves at the appropriate 
moment, as the above example indicates, and^ eventually, 
when faced with a problem, will ignore atl 'available materials 
arid approach it abstractly, 






in 

to be acquired or facts to 
words 'activity' and 
emotive, arid were wtcfely 
^m^^-^mB^^mmmj rather that the 
was not yet m^fe- : iwif^AM in the 
classroom situation. Even then, in 1931. there 
very surprising iiv the statement. Good teachers 
^ i^icflw^ that mm oWtdfen seemed 
even seemed to learn most through 'doing', 
foreshadowed the exciting developments of 
notary in the post -war y$ar& Teachers 
that knowledge can he acquired and facts 
active ieafniitg*, and that when 
involved m real situations the process 
for teachers, as weH as children. 'Pie 
would seem to indicate that the. majority of 
teflftMty schcrts are passing through what he 
concrete operations, that they are able to 
with real proHteim rising from thi **se of 
, The evidence produced by his team of 

f thtee t/t the classroom discussing atnono 
i gfaph they Jiave wade i torn tfcaufmdfngs 




RIC 



of this work it ^ 
wilt be some children who; ^> fi^astii^ 
raigms anu shadows, but neifer loqk beyond the actual 
measurements and so discover nothing. It is the role Of the 
teacher to suggest a certain a^araement of the date, or to 
ask a iussiio^#Bpw^ 
order to lead the child $o the ffitosmty of the 
This dereamfe ymttlibvwf teacher. It U ^iw^^ttf 
just to tell the xhM what to Wbk for, yet the whole joy of 
discovery is thereby missed. 

ProW^me 

Atfhen lipmary school mathematics consisted largely of arith* 
rtMc and was thought of only in -terms of knowledge to be 
acquired and facts to bo stored the subject was frequency 
sub-divided into 'mental', 'mechanical' and 'problems'. A 
problem in thiscontextmtani^pieceof mechanical arithmetic 
% disguised by the use of words. The disguise was all tdb often 
quite successful and children found difficulty in unravelling- 
the words and revealing the mechanical arithmetic. On other 
occasions the disguise was thin and no *proMen\at all wh 
posed; 

But a real problem involves far more than this, for it involves 
both the objective assessrr?nt of a situation and the posing 
of a question concerning it. Problem -provoking situations 
can arise or may be teechtr-contrived, This wtf I be considered 
, .more fully in Chapter 6, The use of the environment' ~ , 

The solution of genuine problems and the judgement -making 
involved are integral parts of living. This is particpirf^Jf^rt 



-.--:-= 



Eft? O CA^^I I^MUT3, UICI I liv WliiWBf 

o encourage him to Work towards a 



I 



$ the posing of a question concerning a 
t must be determined who it is who asks 
if whom. Formerly it was accepted that 
wty} asked the questions in the class - 
the children who supplied the answers 
* almost inevitably 'closed' ; there was no 
cher already knew the answer, and posed 
\ a way as to obtain the correct response 



t aipp*?^ eights?' Correct response; 



It must be remembered that children's questlc 
varying needs. Sometimes the question is « 
naturaliCuriosity, sometimes it reveals an emot 
disturbed child vyjH ask questions simply to gair 
of the teacher. In recognising this need and 
having a few moments' discussion with the chil 
will be making a significant contribution toward 
stability. 

Questions can arise from an organised group i 
6-year-olds had made a block graph concern*! 
days. They noticed that the April column was hi 
of any other month. After some discussion a < 
emerged. 'Are there always more people born ii 
any other month ?' To the children at first it sec 
was a 'closed' question, it could be am 
'Yes* or a 'No'. Their subsequent investigation 
cohclude, 'Unless we could ask everyone M- 




'Are those gbai 
? Her* again 



fey tht children not 

in runu 4iolH» 

interested m 



d in Chapter 2 that the natural approach of a 

e#*pifteaMjne, 
atf w^tigattoft concerned the 
aconclusion 

which satisfies them May frequently 
. It is through this discussion that 

m 




afxf $o make some estimate of his progress. 
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field Sfo*iu Boosevelt's Summer-Home 
a Campobello Island 



■ t 



fto find (end collect") information from the material remains in 
Roosevelt's suwper home^ that telle us ^ 



fOO <«h©0 Island time) at_ 
i of Search 



needed : 



\ 



toles.: 

trtist 1 e.. recorders (registrar) 

Photographer f*. 

lapper ' • g. 

ibrarian ft. 



gnments 
sk: 



r 



Field Notes 



The Search (Finding/Hunting) 



(Aritfact*) 



Location (where) 



The Solution (Analysis) 



kg (Meaning) 



Supporting Evidence 
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Appendix H 
OF fHE LEVELS OP THINKING 



►1 : 6: E%^0N 

interpret 

justify 

criticizt 

verify 



» HI 




Ice 



ll 4s ANALYS IS 

take Jl*** 




USS 

deaonstrate 



construct 



el 2 1 



HON 



class ify 

organist 
confirm 



decide 

infer 

conclude 

select 

choose 



design 




alter 



differentiate 
dlvidt 

isolate A 

order 

separate 

distinguish 



dispute 
rate 

set standards for 

weigh 

solva 



reorganize 
reitete 
systeaatize 
syafeollse 

foreulate 

oinlaise 

cotmact 



subtract 

associate ' s 

relate 

pattern 

group 

arrange 



give relationship \ 
describe in own words, 
state in own words 
interpret % 



el is 



recall 
recognize 
respond 

ERIC 

It ivw atey want to peat 



list 
define 

identify 



state 

describe 

gather 



this list on oakcag in your room In you* 



Appendix H 

Writing'Up Field Ho?e» 

Process 

1. Make a list of feces with evidence 
a, Categoriia and group facta 

3, Sequence in catagoriea, if appropriate 

4. Draw conclusion* 
.5* Write up report * 

fttl lints: 

I. Give all evidence which aupporta finding (The more evidence the better). 

2* Only make ftateftents you can prove* 

3* Be Are no other facte contradict your findings. 

4. Mate conclusions fro* groups of findings* 

5. Make conclusions tantative (probable, possibilities, likely that) 

4* Check your perceptions with loaeonc else to be sura no other conclusion/ 

anever -4f probable . ■ 
7* Be varjt specif ic ia descriptive detail 
8* Ho Wiiuttptlona are permiesible, only observable facta. 
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Science 5/13 Project, Using the Environment: Ways and 'Means , Macdonald Educational, 
850 Seventh Ave. NY, NY 1001?, 1975 



Organisation of fieldwork at a distance 
am the base 



so much of children's scientific experience * 
veen the ages of five and thirteen years will be* 
leclbd with their questions and the different things 
find interesting. wherever they happen to explore, 
obvious thft teachers must be prepared to adapt the 
nisation of fieldwork to suit many situations. 

know that children need some time for general - 
pnaissance when they begin to work beyond the 
worn, in order to discover what is there. Ways of 
Rising these earliest expeditions, so that time is 
»t pyfposefully.yet freedom to explore is not 
icted have already been considered in the first 
me of this book, - 

Ohime^ we are concerned with the variety of 
fidual investigations many children develop when 
focus their attention on certain living things or 
trial they find particularly interesting Since they 
I to do so many different things at different times, 
studies are likely to flourish when the school day is 
ruaed flexibly and free movement of children 
reen classrooms and outdoor places is possible. 

Irtn can also deal with different self-appointed 
\ in this informal way when sites close to residential 
centres are used. \ 

any/cases, however, places at a considerable 
nee horn school and with no residential , 
mmod^tion must be used if children %w to tfevelop 
oo? studies to any extent. 

n schools are situated in very built-up districts this 
M unavoidable at an early stage ; m other cases a 
ren with some experience will need to range 
if l r D ^ wmptm new pieces with those they 



Ther& will be certain conditions which will become/ 
increasingly limiting when the distance between the 
school and the study area increases, for example : 

1 . All members of the class must visit the site at ttre 
same time. . . 

2. Time for reconnaissance and collection of data and 
specimens may be rather short for places such as woods 
or ponds that offer a bewildering amount of material. 

m 

3. Return visits to the site may not be possible. 

In addition to these difficulties, planning and the giving 
of explanations to large groups out of doors are unlikely 
to be effective. Therefore some division of labour must 
be organised before the children set out so that they 
can reach the site knowing the jobs they have to tackle. 
In this way there is a better chance of avoiding 
haphazard collecting, superficiality and confusion Even 
when organisation is more precise the emphasis must 
be on exploration. Planning a campaign need not 
involve revealing what can better be discovered. 



The teacher's role 

Oaring the month before the outdoor 
expedition 

Preliminary preparation 

1 Visit the Site for general reconnaissance and to find 
out what investigations are r.eiy to prove profitable. 

Gather data for checklists (if required). ■ « 

Ascertain what features aire likely to cause problems. 



can bt supplied by wardens of 
bm mchm Should HiH ynnkw persona* 
ttey do not know to that they can think 
Vm inveetigeiions in relation to the children they 
at to u*e to the site 



: give information to parents about the 
th*coet suitable clotrting, safety precautions. 

^^..^ ■ - . 

ict the landowner about access to the site (if 
»**)* 

lourcei : collect the OS maps, base map of site, 
Mu and reference books. 



are available at field centres they • 
differfrt problems or for use 
itdHarterf widely differing abilities. 

ike contact with the helpers— students, parents. 

eretton wrth the children 

m the whole class to set the scene t nd consider 

Of investigations possible on the outdoor site. 

m children opportunities of volunteering for the 
> work triey wish to tackle. Help uncenain children. 

ideate time for group discussion and act as 
trfant to these groups. This is a very vital part of 
Miprise- * y ^\ 

igh tt children can consider the best way of 
»mg their time on the ?ite. that is set themselves . 
Thefy can also list the equipment they must take 
onstruct any home-made apparatus they may 



jseful activity on the site is more likely if previous 
of tackling the assignments have been worked 



j£h and organis^practice in necessary techniques 
pegesSO-SBp 



5. -Give children guidance about suhaMslclo^hing : \ 
rubber boots or strong shoes, thick socks, warm jumpter 
or pullover, windproot jacket meckinto*h*lRd hat 
gloves (in winter) 

6. Discuss arrangements about safety. The children 
Should be told about keeping within the boundaries of 
the site. They must also be told what to do if they 
become separated from their group and instructed 
about arrangements for the recall of groups. Give deer 

* instructions about the use of the whistle for thesf 
purposes. - * - 

0 * 

* Make sure first aid kit is in good condition (see page 84 
for details of contents). ^ * ^ 

During tha day before th* outdoor , 
expedition 

Check that groups have collected the equipment they 
war require and have prepared jars; bag*, etc, for ^ 
carrying back, living material. 

^ G'rve R eminders about travelling arrangements, packed 
lunch (if required), clothing and safety. h 

On thorite 

,1: Establish a base on arrival A parent can help by - 
^ * keeping this under observation. * 




m . ; Apj»«ndix H 



Uada rapid radmnaiaaanca far tha purpoaa of 
ka^ioafling bouwdartaa* ma^n iandw^arka* a^c* 

*. Dyring'grpup work* circulate and act at consultant. 

l. Gfrve tha signal for groups to ttop work and check 



t. l afor sdaparturs ramind childran to maka aura that no 

k|M|L^|u« Ufte* u L*ft nn tH* ait* 



Sia that chMdran ettand to living matarial and return 
aQuipmant to tha right pttfcas 

, Whita fotlowup work is in progress: 

* 1. Act as consultant |o groups by offrring taading 
questions, suggestion! and critical citmmsnta. 

" 2 Saa that aqulpment and ra^ matarial raquirad lor 
sWyi^gv^pacimans and mak'irig racords ara available. 

% Tsach any tachnkjuas raquirad for investigation or • 
niaklnp racords, for exampla, u*ng simpta kays and V a 
s tarsom i c roscopa prassrving and mounting spactmans. 

4. Qftar constructiva criticism as group work is 



5. Chair tha class masting held to consider tha work as 
a whola. 

6. €ncourege children to arranga an 'opan # aftamoon 
for their perants. 



InrotHptf ona or. tho outdoor otto 



When chttdrsft hava had soma axpartanca naarar horns 
they wtt probably te abla to sug^ast diff arant fialds of 
imtstjgatfon that must ba undartakfn in studying an 
a*as. for axampia i * 



Thagansjat daafcription. 
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Small invartahrato \ 
Bird Ufa* 

Common matsriata* 



-timels. 



At cartain aaaaora soma additional work could ba 
undsrtakan with advantaga, far instance tha study of 
grasaas in Juna, and of fungi in wood and in tha 
autumn. 

On soma sitss H may ba appropriate for tha children, 
aspaciatty aathay bacome mora axpartencad, to sham 
tha study of particular typaa of plants or animals. 

Surf m 
walkers 



Pond 
animals 




ThosswRo • 
live on 
plants 

Frss 

DwsMsrson 
ths bottom 



Wild mammals ara alusjva and tharafora unlikely to ba 
suitsbia for study on singla expeditions Soma of thalr 
tracks (skulls, fur, footprints) may ba found, -and thasa 
wiH ba worth collecting and recording 



Division of labour 



Childran can form thamsslvas into small groups For 
covering the investigations appropriate to tha site 
visited In some pltcss, for instance woodland, mehy jobs 
- can beJaekled. Othar places, sbqh aa chalkSowrttlnd in 
July, will provida fewer groups of apacimens— oHy 
insects and ftowaring plants— but in much graatar 
abundance Than it is bettsr tyr mora groups of childran 
to concantr ata on a smaftat niimbar of in vastigations 
Valleys and Isnqths of hedgarow wail and footpaths 
hava two stdss. so that if thay ara studiad clasi groups 
must ba duplicated to obtain/data for comparisons 

The following chart givat a.rjlugh idea of tha r divfslon of 
-Jateour appropriate to diffsm^t study areas. 



Appandtx 



ik ot woodland 



UK iMm ola footpath 

»4 



Hh Of moorisnd 

Wjfc 0f bO0 

Ml . ' 



y 
✓ 



shruba 


HarfocOOUa 

plants 


•moil 
invorto- 
bratos 
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1 group of childran 



m* rocky saaahora it may bo battar to 
* al grou p s to daal with plants (mainly saawaads), 
[animals and matariats in diffarant araas. 

jjjll chM ran ahou«d ba aMowad to salact thair 
flfpNtoiN^ but groups shoutd not consist of mora 
•b i n d M dvah . TNa may antaH soma parsuaaion , 



mottpi 



but usually tha mora uncertain childran ara willing to 
maka tha groups fairly avan. 

If a numbar of pltcas ara visitad childran should ba 
ancouragad to undartaka diffarant invastigations on 
diffarant occaaions and so gain ajcpartanca of a'wida 
ranga of things to ba found in thair surroundings. 
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tlis study srss 

tor Meeting with Ait task mutt bo selected 
oc o o w tf ftQ to ths nature of the sto 

1. The sites and distances obtained by estimating, 
pacing or measuring. 

** 

2. Ths shape of tha land, whether it is level, uneven, 
with hotet, or sloping 

3. Tilt slopes: their aspect (north, south, east or west) 
and any change of levels. 

#. Tht position of exposed, sheltered or shaded places. 

i. Visible features of rocks and soils (quarries, flints, 
tend, alluvium, etc) 

0* The rate of flow of any water. 

7. Conspicuous features: 

Arses of vegetation or water. 

Lin ea r objects— fences, ditches, walls* footpaths. 

Sing le landmarks— pylons, hollow tree, building. 

8. Evidence of influences changing the area : grazing 
animals, hedging, coppicing, building, etc. 

9. Features of special interest, like molehills: the entrance 
to a badger sett, e squirrel's eating place, stc. 

In addition id written notes and sketches children could 
J9* one of the ways of recording information shown in 
At table above right. 

Obssnring plants— trsss, shrubs and 



H It often fries te ask members of groups concerned 
*i0t plants to km* their attention to three or four of 

~~~~6~~ mmon apscies on the site, in this way 
dm □ | ( *at may arise from the number and variety 
^Jjzpndsa & bs svoWed and the need to collect 



Msthod 



Suitable for 



Making a plan 
of the site 



Marking 
significant 
features on a 
base map 
supplied by the 
teacher 

Mapping by 
use bf baseline 
and offsets 



Mopping with 
the aid of a 
string grid 



Places where the 
physical features are 
regular in shape end 
easily accessible for 
measurement 

Pieces containing 
rrfuch variety where 
all parte may not be 
easily eccessible for 
measurement 



Small irregularly 
shaped areas where 
all parts are easily 
accessible 



Very mail 
irregularly shaped 
areas * 



Examples 

Pertofjhe 
school 
grounds or a 
local park 



Woodland 



* Piece of 
waste 
ground 

Aress of 
heatfimnd 

Rock pop! 

Small 
patches of 

ground 

undergoing 

colonisation 



Constructing a Where levels ohenge Hedgerow 
profile conspicuously Seashore 



specimens is reduced. 



tin arrival at the site members of plant group* should 
reconnoitre for a short time in order to select the trees 
and other plants they intend to study 



After this, three ♦ypes pf activity are likely to prove 
profitable 

Gathering data about the growing plant in 
relation to tta natural aurroundinga 
Here art some example*. 

1. Habitat condition* (dry, wet shady, exposed, etc), 




• given Ho 



of size and space 



V s rii* an in the number* of • pint and its aim in 
iww tHtrtt of Hit alio ; howfarthie gives character 
rentfttie weythiemey beaff^ 

(by ehading, climbing, etc) 




*fci*er It la Mng effected by animals or other 



tftttrtte that cm only bo observed on 




from a trunk and tha hoight 



of § plant, fbf inatanco tha 
tha drooping habit of falaa brome 
m.** wmm •* nonaytuekia. ate. 



of • ftaf mosaic or infloraacanca. 
rtMrttotiomhip of • brackatfungu* to a boo trunk or 



tlo cihg aptjfrnanc for magr 'fication and 
*ba> ; i wtanolM O atudr on re tun. to aehool 
0 4oMh.tioo for tha who It grotto ia tufficioni. 

Iprfcr ba found wW da p a nd on tha won of th> 
shouki bo i eoHostion m fully 
of drffortnt pom of tho plant at poaatbla. 



la. Upiooung ahouU ba avoidtd. 

MnontttuatrattOQ tho following principlaa art 
licuforty vafoiblt . ■ 



Moil of aba, shipa. ate. of aimtfar parta. 




i of growth, 
i aeouno growing plants should ba carafuHy 



invattlpafrd for porta that nova boanthad-latvea, laaf 
ak afc tona , tekta loam, totda. fruha, ate 

Specimens ehoukj ba placed cafofutty in plastic bags for 
transport to schpol, and if thty ara living, thay should ba 
placad in water immediately dh arrival 

O ba o rv t ng sm*N in vortobrate animals 

Members of this group may find thay can de,af mora 
efficiently with this topic by forming into pairs 

In Vohima 2 Part 1. pagaa 12-15, various plscts where 
small creatures can ba found and appropriate methods 
for collecting th#m have been Hated. Pairs of children can 
distribute the ms el v es among any such places in'their 
study area and carry out searches for small creatures in 
tho waya s ugg est e d . Any tracks such aa cast ikins. 
sheHs, ate, should abo be collected. 

Rnde ehcuM ba placad carefuty In specimen tubas or 
smaf tine together with soma of Iha plant or substrata 
on which tha animal was fourW to serve a* food All 
■» containers sivt« be Numbered an* sach n 
recorded in tha field notebook together with the 
creature's name (if known) and aome descriptive 
information about tha place where It was found. 

Aa thty work children should also spend soma of their 
time quiotty observing frea animate and try to collect 
information about some of tha following things in their 
field notebooks: 

The visibility of tha animal in relation to i;r , . 

surroundings. 

Where it goes or comas to rest - • 
Its ectione— how it moves, whether it Is feeding, carrying 
. something, or making sounds 
Any waya in whiefc it may be affecting other things. 

Before leavtngihe she there should be consultation 
between members of the group to make sure that 
creatures to be retained lor further study in school are 
varied. Surplus specimens should then be released 

Aa soon aa the children return to school thay should 
p'*ce their creatures in permanent dr temporary 
accommodation, prepared beforehand, together with 
supplies of food. 
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obal History packet 
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9. 



Wtifa&m^^ nm Ac only resources that cm &e utet 
obtain personal accounts of a period. If the site is recent enoug 
or still til use, an elderly person living nearby might remember 
some of the details of the area's, n'istory. Iriforrnation garnered 
through conversation is known as oral history and can be yalu 
able- for filling in details and adding to your understanding of tl 
past. ; ; , .. 

From interviews with residents you can find out many . 
things. What kinds of activities have taken place at the site ov 
the years? What changes have occurred^ifrthe^FtftMiings and hi 
Who owned andVorked the property and are there any anecdo 
about them? 

' Choose an old house, store, or factory that you would like 
know about. Ask around. Is there an elderly person who has U 1 
in the area for years? Telephone this person and ask if you mig 
interview him or her about thesitt that you are interested in. 
Prepare some questions ahead of time. Ask questions like tha 

Has the she changed much in apearance over the years? 
rwas made or sold there? " 




used? How were they*pre^ared 

fpm raeent 

was researching carri 




ikmAtion* roirll be • bt l«u tmtpmto** 

Pttot* w|» mi|ht h4vc rnformatteit 
* of interest. Good f«»*«ftk often opens ma new 

ft. 

badtjrotmd infer m*bo« >» important but the. 
tuft be careful notte ra(y tee much on it. History, 
tten by people, and each person views** eventera. 

to his or her own experience. Whea personal 
MStfceiacts, the distortion is called pfejii4ic*> Pre- 
m up m descriptions even when people are trying 
mest and accurate. Heho# can see everything that . 




B ^Jira sources. In this 

documents «trf archaeological findings comple- 



dpatmts about an old site adds detail and color to 



ORAL HISTORY 
STEPS OF THE INTERVIEW PROCESS 

Contact the interviewee; 

Explain the "program" to the Interviewee . 

Prepare Interview outline and questions 

Practice with the tape recorder beforehand 

Reaind the Interviewee of the appointment 

Set tip the equipment 

Begin the Interview: establish rapport 

take notes 
dose the intenrlew 

Send letter of thanks 



Reference: 

N Baum,W11la K. Oral History for the Local Historical Society. 
American Association for State and Local History, 1400 8th Ave. South, 
Mashville, Hi 37203, 1971. 
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your mn^or at M 



ft* story. LM* ye* *********** 
antries to break it* i^fp»ii» i fiiritfcpir 

guide turn along, ft a AO* necessary to ^v* him 
the deta% of your greet^andmother s fetp In a 
covered wagon in orcfer te g^ him to tell you 
about hts grandfathers trip to Cafcforaiev Just say, 
f understand your grandfather caw iround the 
Horn to California. What did he tell you about the 

W S > , 

2. Ask questions that require more of an answer 
than yes" or W Sfart with /'Why, How, Where. 

What kind of " htfteed of ft W« Henry Miller 

a good boss?" ask "Whet did the cowhands think 
of Henry Miller as a boss?" 

3 Ask cme question at a time. 1 Sometimes inter- • 
viewers ask a series of questions all at once.?rob 
ably the narrator will answer only the first or last 
one. You will catch this kirid, of questioning when 
y*u listen through the tape after the session and 
You can-^void it the neit time. 

4. Ask brief guestidns. We all know the irre- 
pressible speech-maker who, when questions art 
called for at the and of a lecture, gets up and 
asks a five'roinute. question. It is unlikely that the 
narrator i< so ^Jull that it takes more than a sentence 
or two for hin: to understand the question. 

5. Start with non-controversial questions^ save 
the de|jcate questions, if there are any, until you 
have become better acquainted. A good -Jace 
to begin is with the narrators youth and « back- 
ground. 

6. Don't let periods of silence f!ustei you. Give 
your narrator a chance to think o» what h* wants to 
add before y<*J hustle him along with the next 
question. Relax, w*ite * f«w wo** <> n not *' 
pad. The sure sign of a beginning interviewer is 
a tape where every brief pause signals the next 
question. 



not perfect and he need est mt*f 
It it unnecessary to practice fumbling # Urn q£«^ 
Hons; most of fus are nervous enough to "do ttiat 
naturally. ' . ^ 

8. Don^t interrupt a good story^ because you have 
thought of a question, of because your narrator is . 
strcying from the planned outline. If the informa- 
tion is pertinent, let him go on, bat jot down your 
question on your notepad so you will remember 
to ask it later. . 

9. H your narrator does stray into non-pertinent 
'subjects (the most commas problems are to follow 

sgme family member's children or to get mto a 
series of family medical problems}, try to pull him 
back as quickly as possible, "lefor* we mova on, 
J'd like to find out how the closing ofl the **ir*e in 
1898 affected your family's finances. Do you re- 
momber that?", 

6 10. It is often hard, for a narrator to describe 
persons. An, easy way to^ begin is to ask him to 
describe the person s apoeafance. from there, the 
narrator is more likely to move into character 
description. 

II. Interviewing is one time when a negative ap- 
proach is more effective than a positive one. Ast 
about the negative aspects of a situetion. for 
example, in asking about a person, do not begin 
with a glowing description of him. "Meow the 
mayor was a very generous and wise person. Did 
yiu find him *o? M Few narrators will quarrel with 
a &M*m**t like' that even though they may have 
found the mayor a disagreeable person. You will 
get a more lively answer if you start out in the 
negative. "Despite the mayor s reputation for good 
works^ I hear he was a very difficult man for his 
immediate employees to get along with." If your 
narrator edmirdti the mayor greatly, he will spring 
to his defense with an apt illustration of why your 
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way from tha nawipipir accounts ol^ *ha* feap- 
panadA' Work around tjso* tfmtbm «r*fugy; or 
you can ippair to bo doubting tho accuracy of tho 

13, Do not cftalanga accounts you think may bo 
tnaccufatf. I fill #4(1 1 -tty to davetop &s much !n- 
for mation as f yrtWi Ifcot, can bo usad by lator 
rott«^h*n in wtoblishiap what probably happanod. 
Your m • tor mo y bo tali n^p you qui to accurately 
what ho saw. As Waltbr lord a*plainad whan do- 
scribing Ms intorviaw with survivors ol tha Titonk, 

Evory lady I intrrviowod ha4 toft tho sinking ship 
in tho last fifaboat. As 1 la tor found out from study- 
ing tho placomont of mo fif aborts, no group of 
lifoboats was in wow of anothor and aach lady 
probably wot in tho last lifoboat sho could soa 
loaving tho *hip. M y * - 

14, ,0o toctfotty point out to your narrator that 
thoro is a diffaront account of what ho is doscrib- 
tng* if thoro. is* Start out "I hav* hoarc * * or. 
"I havo rood. . . This is not a chattongo to his 
account, but rattior an opportunity for him to bring 
up furthor ovidooca to rofuta tha opposing viaw, 
or to axplain how that viow got astablishod* or to 
tompor what ho has alroady said. , If dono *UiHully, 
soma of your bast information can como from this 
juxtaposition ol diffaring accounts, 

15, Try to avoid "off tfta record" information — 
tho timas whan your nwroter asks you to turn off 
tho racor&r whito ho tads you a. good story. Ask 
htm to tat you rocofdtho whoto thing and promise 
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f*» Don't swih* tha roc<^r^i«ff*fc 1»W 
much faottir to watta • li«b ^|^*te* 

by 4 constant oo-of! iporotibn, *ag *i ***** I 
do not rocommand tbo stop-start fwitthos avaitaWa 
on soma mikos. If your mifcat hat such a switch, tapo 
it te V to avoid on tao*oriwt,fl*^ of ma- 1 
toriat-^thon forgot ft. Of coum yoy con turn off 
tha rocordor if tha ta l aphcn a rings or somoono 
intorrupts your sa**k>n. 

17. Intarviaws utuoly work o*it bottor if thorn it 
no ono prosont oacopt tho narrator andlho intor* 
viawar. Somatimot two or mor# oaffifof* can bo 
succassfuBy rocondod, but usually aach ona of thorn 
would htf^o .boon bottor alooa* 

It. Do and tho httorviow at a roasonabla timo. 
An hour and a h*lf it probabty mawmum. Rett, you 
mutt protoct your narrotor against o*orfatiguo; 
sacond, you wi bo tifod ovon if ho tin t. Soma nar- 
rators toll you vory frankly if thoy ar*tirod, or thoir 
wivas will. Othorwbo, you must pload fatigua. an 
othar appointmoot* or no mora tapo. 

II Don't usa tho intarvlow to show off your own 
knowhdga, vocabulary, charm, or othar abititias. 
Good intarviawors do not shino; only thoir intar- 
viaws d& '* 
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AMltOMftt VI 

\ 

Experiential Learning Activities 
"Out-of Classroom" 



Explain in detail* two of your idfair^for M out-of-cUssroom experiential 

leaning activities" tbar^reUte to content you presently (eash, 
t 

^ . what the activity i* 

• who itVTor 

. how long it takes 
# . purpose . 

• how it relates to present content 

* 

• t barriers to doing 
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FUCULA 



WILLIAMSON 




can Involve student*, parent*, community and school board in the design of 
ed learning. The author describes one such program, The Mt. Cardigan - 



. are then (2) observed and reflected upon,«nd from these 
refections the learners (3) review the appropriateness of 
their actions ami attitudes and postulate what changes , 
mlgfit be desirable In a similar problem solving situation. < 
Then/ (4) learners are placed In a new problem solving 
situation in ^/hich to test any desirable changes.; 

Diagrammatical, this cyde can be represented as fol- 
lows: 1 * T ' 

Actions Consequences 



ts of this artist are tat to provide a 
ch contains what I beks ve are some esse rr^ 
kum fag gfewjaa one m tftlnh sinsrl fl nrt ft lif 
sugpK jQuie jtrasepes ks implementing 
d and community-based curricula within a 
shdol context. — ■ — — 



pa) statements in every school district wtth 
o me In contact can be found tenets upon 
hientiat process is based These goets isv 
ring, jmiafly stated in this format 
r students with the 1Mb necessary for 
fe 4 changing world; 
udents how to solve problems; 
tfudents with chafcmgtng and real leam- 



Testing Concepts in 
New Context 



(1) 

Concrete Experience 



T 



(2) 

Observation. 
Rftflaet^jj 



■ IndMdual ntads of students; 

to* team how to communicate «ff«c- 

aaph other, 

studtnfr for living in a aoctety founded 

ociaMc Drincloin. \ 

nttal for the purposes of this aitjcle to list 

n bMk skfl areas* although theymust be 
ugh the curricula. Keeping aB of these goals 
Hate the framework for learning experien- 
40 'mkvibe dart, an eight-week unit, or an 
m f il\ the (eainWfs must be placed, in a 
an which caBs for individual (^cooperative 
icfions and tfxHr attending cpnsequences 

MSON teoches or the ttoiuerary o/TVew 
>epcrtmem of Education He i* cc* 
r Lkw t Leom, and Teach pnjjrom. whicWT* 
summer course in des&ntog experience! 
eit Q~\^jr&rrtoNp> leodhrtftoon 



(3) 

Formulation of 
Concepts and Generalizations' 

To foster this process in any school setting, certain pre- 
conditions are desirable, Generally, the faculty would view 
ttie school building as primarily the place where steps two 
and three occur. The direct, concrete learning experiences 
would take place as much outside of school as inside 
school Additionally, the faculty would view the rote of the 
teacher as being the problem poser rather than the prob- 
lem solver* as someone who establishes clear objectives 
which focus as much on what is happening, a» J how. as 
on content In short, the teacher is a process expert a* u ell 
-as a subject matter expert. The concern js to hvlp learners 
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by iwtW9 Coleman. «f tl *» Tht Hopkins Gamt ttbpam tVht ka*f*m fr»>m 
Sawn \ tm el Rfwafrfc JEdutfmn Rt m oKhm. Autjuti h*7J an,; D#vk* ^itb 
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«ch*v* a ptnonal fcgh standard of comprehension and 
peremption of tlwir outside worid and inward lives The 
school curriculum would Have an emphasb or 1 integrating 
dbripbnes. and. thereby, for collaborative teaching* With 
interdisciplinary units and a core of faculty wprking with* 
one grade or one group of students. *He 45 or 50 minute 
cfas* period could be shortened oir lengthened, and c\a$f 
jpn coukl vary according to need Learning situations 
would s!re*s involving students physically, mentally, and 
socially direct, active experiences 

Designing F*p*.*fitfal J IniU . 

^Whether one teacher wants to devote fifteen minutes a 
week to experiential learning or a team of teachers wants 
to develop a ten- w*ek interdisciplinary unit using an expe- 
riential approach, the process tor design and implementa- 
tion is the same. The fottowi ng t^re e tabl^Afe^histTatTve 
of how this prc<esf^ accdmpfished in the Uve, Learn and 
Teach program. Table A, "A Checklist of Factors in Plan- 
n)n$for Fxperientia! Learning — A Planning Format/ is a 
fairly typical lesson planning format while Table Bis a very 
specific and detailed expansion of Step IV; ' The Planning 
Process" from Table A Table C is but one method of 
determining if a given unit meets the criteria for experien- 
tial learning. In keeping with the goal of involving learners, 
all three tables should be viewed as instruments to be used 
by both teachers and students 



Table A; A Checklist of Factors in Planning for 

Experiential Learning — A Planning Format 

I Theme of the plan 

Ratio rtale inclu "ng overall purpose 
Desired results 

Cognitive 

Affective * 

Behavioral * 

II Resources and needs % 
Personnel 

Materials and geographic locations 
Budget 



III. Logistics 

Dates And Places 
Transportation 
Emergency procedures 
Permission/ medical requires s 

IV. Planning Process (See Tab* r i for detail ) 

V. Assessment procedures for student learning (consider 
pre- and post*te$t/assessment) 

VI Journal observations and conclusions 



Table B: This is a sample of how the Planning Process in Table A. Item IV t might appear for a beginning Jesson on crtenteenng 



IV. PLANNING PROCESS 



OVERALL PURPOSE: A growing sense of competence 
Ki dealing with the environment 



ACTIVITY: Orienteering 

DATE. 

NAME 



RESULTS 
V ( at the learner-centered teacher .seeks 
to Accomplish Think in terms of affective 
cognitive and behavioral growth 

1 reduce potential threat 
remove mysterious aspects 
-creat? a sense of comfort ease 
gam attention of learners 

2 -providewise of alt learners becoming 
involved 

provide initial success experience 
-I vide acquisition of ski! in reading' 
corrjx^s setting compass dial 



\ EVALUATION 
Hmv manv >*f the de-ired Rf Sl ! LT^u» re 
attain*: H< * mu<.h • the OVERALL 

j PURPOSE am arbwvt\i ; Which teacher 

, actvins mu<? he thttrig*.'! in a Sieve the 

i desired RESULTS' 



PROCESS 
What actions the learner-centered teacher 
takes to achieve the desired RESULTS 
Consider also resources, logistics, and 
budget 

I . • Introduce activity by (1045 min ) 
-Holding up grapefruit as representa 

tion of world 

-Descnbe *vhere poles and magnetic 
pole are located 

-Describe characteristics of compass 
while handing out ' ompass (one for 
every fivel 

-Break into small groups (4-5 each 
group) 

2 Go to point from which prearranged 
sitings have been made and 
-Have gr-'ups together 
•Have them turn dial to 4*-' and *ite 
*»vi«t signi 1 ; anf^biect in distance 
■lave them turn dial to JOo* and do 



ami* 

C» T.'muea 
have g^t it 
t Patmg and distance 

4 Short ovurse 

5 lunger course 

6 Post activity discussion 



ve process until loan. 



PROCESS CHECK I 

What behaviors dunng the PROCESSuill I 

verify if the activity is succeeding or if any j 
adjustments In -»crion$ are needed 

1 Are learners exhibiting ea«e under 
standing'' (Look for relaxed facial ex- 
pressions, physical proximity' minimi! 
movement Listen for relatedness of 
questions And conversion ) «■ 

2 -Are learners in smali groups w;tn 
friends or strangers 5 

-Are ail individual* involved with task ' 
Are learners siting correctk*' 
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of m E*ptrttnttal dm AMtttrntnt 



1 Tim 6m had the tttowtrig *jqp»rt*ntial components (on a 
; scdeotltclO): 

, students actively involved — physically 
students actively involved — mentally 
. students actively u volved — socially 
* teachers actively involved 
teachers set up problem 
_ others 

2 The teachers (on a scale of 1 to 101 

i . were well organized 

were aware of students' .abilities 
. were aware pi students* concerns 

v made good use of resources - 

made good use of time 
communfc*** wett with students 

wm enthusiastic about what they were doing 

„ _ didnot get between the students and the Warning situa- 
• &m 
other. 

3 The stutknts (on a seal** of 1 to 10) 

liked the lesson 

^ understood the lesson 
ere fair to the teachers 
cooperated with each other 
_ learned something 
other: 



4 The things I liked most about this class- 

5 Something which could be improved 

6, Something ! did not like or which made me uncomfortable 



As an example of what is possible in a typical American 
public school. 1 will describe how an eight week interdisci- 
plinary unit, the Mt. Cardigan Environmental Unit, em* 
pnasizing a study of the natural environment has been 
developed over the past six years at the McKelvie Middle 
School in Bedford. New Hampshire As a supervisor cf 
graduate interns in that school for the past several years, 
my first hand experience has shown that the usual 
roadblocks and constraints, such as lack of money, com- 
munity involvement, or support, can be surmounted. 

In it4 current stage of development, the unit works in the 
foBowtn^ manner. During the late spring, .parents of 
seventh grade students and the students themselves are 
given a presentation and description of the unit. This oc- 
curs at art evening meeting, with teachers and adminis- 
trators present and includes video-tape and slide pre* 
sentations, a question and answer session, and ■ 'orrna- 
♦ tion handouts Over the summer, the eighth grade 
teachejs finish the current year's revision of the Field Study 
Manual, which becomes the guide 1 book for each student 
throughout the unit This suide book contains a great 
variety of problems to be solved, with considerable latitude 
for each student to identify his or her ow n particular area of 
tnauirv The manual is meant to serve as a journal, as a 
r n*iV> » mquiry, as a means to record observations and as 



•* Appendix K 
an aid to posing and solving problems. 

For thetol sin weeksof achool all eighth grade students 
[the numjjjf has ranged from 12^ to 160J and their 
teachers frepare for a week of investigation and explora 
tion On and around a mountain in northern New Hamp- 
shire The skills which the youngsters learn prior to the tnp . . 
include water testing, soils testing flora and fouiw identift 
cation mapping, orienteenng, archeology, camping first 
aid weather observation and prediction' fciod prepara- 
tion, and photography All o* these skill* are taught 
through actual field problems set up in the school, on • 
school grounds, and in the community Steps one. two 
and three of the experiential process are engaged in daily. 
* with step four presenting a real and immediate prospect in 
mind From the first day of school, students work in groups , 
of twelve with at least one adult in each group School 
subjects such as physical tnintng. writing, and social 
studies are integrated as a result of the kinds of problems 
that must be solved throughout the unit. 

By the time students embark on their trip to the moun- 
tain, they have encountered in a direct and personal man- 
ner the problems they will be solving in the new setting 
Although the students are structured into activities such as 
a beaver pond study, a plant succession observation, an 
archeobgical dig iff an old farm house cellar hole, and a 
stream flow study, there is also an individual locus which 
each student has chosen, and which will result in a cul- 
minating project synthesized during the final week, then 
presented to parents and the communtty Such projects 
have included making scale models of the 25 square mile 
study area, picture displays, written and pictorial recon- 
struction of farm life 200 years ago. a video-tape produc- 
tion depicting the entire unit, flora and fauna guides for the 
area and a booklet designed to help other teachers and 
students start such a unit All but a few students choose to 
work oa these protects collaboratively Teachers and stu- 
dents assess whether learning goals have been met both 
by the projects and the continuing work in *he Field Study 
Manual 

It is hoped this brief sketch of a fairly complex unit will 
give the reader one indication of the kind of expenential 
approaches possible. In addition U the pre conditions . 
stated at the end of the itrst section, some specific details 
need attention. These details are revealed through the 
following interview, which Greg Knise4ey. a graduate stu- 
dent intern, conducted with the school pnncipal. Robert 
Little 

The science Curriculum Coordinator had the task of 
reviewing and revising our science curriculum fne years 
ago il^/J) Ray Landry, and the other Science uacher 
Dick Janelle. wanted to provide an exciting hap S on' 
experience for the eighth grade class In a brainstorming 
session dunng an eighth grade team planning pern d. the 
teachers conceived the idea « >f mvolving Mud- nN parents 
and community leaders in developing an siv '.list iplman 
unit of instruction, which ha* novi come t» « h* tw\\ n a* the 
Mr Cardigan Environmental Unit Rav ak •.•iv**lwd tl* 
, Assistant Supenntendent Rod MunsMJ in the pulimi 
narv stages and this proved to be an n-nrtan! *vp h. 
gaming support for the idea Dunng the dimmer Racuiti. 
input from his peers used the venule of the summer 
Cur K'ulum Development Committee have tk pt ■graj.j 
come far enough along in its design that first year so that it 
FoK/79 The Journal o/ Experiential Education; 1 7 
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At It the case in n«et innovative or new projects, one 
pirrn reety to get turned on to an idea and then 
de velop the plan, in thit cast, Ray Landry was the person. 
- bi eddeton to the step* mentioned, he buih an evaluation 
model and k*pt the rtght people involved and informed 
throughout' 

titip^dt in nfc statement are some important factors 
essential to the success of such a venture: , 

(1) IT* ptoject began wih a lew dedicated teachers, 
few-key in their approach, and a principal willing 
but thotough in matters of an exploratory nature, 
spending the time in and out of school to launch 
the p^jjtct taking careto involve aB of the neces- 
sary people 

(2) The teachers began with modest step by step 
experiment At Irst the unit focused entkelyoh 
science and math, and did not include el 
-teachers in the eighth grade. Year by year, the 

unit expanded to include the other subject areas. 
The current level of complexity is a healthy Indi- 
cation of the support and involvement of many 
adults in the community and of agency participa- 
tion. _ 



among the essentials. 



During my five year tenure, I have observed some posi- 
tive changes in attitude and involvement on the part of 
staff, and ! believe this is attributable to the fact that the 
learning experience has been so obviously successful, as 
determined both by academic achievement and by stu- 
dent and teafcher attitude. At this point, not only are the 
academic subject matter teachers involved, the nurse, sec- 
retary. home economics teacher, and physical education 
teachers have joined the effort AH staff have galvanized — 
in spite of obvious and expected differences in style and / 
approach — around the task of preparing for the week itt 
the mountains. Jt is a time they enjoy, as do the students. 

Although some of the students feel that the Field Study 
Manual is reaBy just another workbook to be completed, 
most students nee it for what it * ~ * flM^ to give 
substance to their observations and discoveries The Wend 
of experiential and pencil/paper learning \$ achieved 
through necessity and natural inquiry. This is not to say 
that students can choose to do nothing. Rather ,it is to say 
that Ihfere are more options than might be found if they 
were pursuing a curriculum in a more traditional manner. 



During my five year tenure, I have observed some positive changes in attitudf and 
involvement on the part of staff, and I believe this is attributable to the fact that the 
learning experience has been so obviously successful as determined both by academic 
ichkvement and fey student and teacher attitude. 



(3) The teachers* primary motive was to create an 
interesting set of learning experiences from 
which observable and measurable skills would 
generate. Like their students, these teachers 
have developed a keen sense of ownership of 
the teaching materials and the learning experi- 
ences — which is not a typical response when 
using prepared texts. 

(4) Teachers ensured that lines of communication 
remained open with all the people concerned 
Written information to parents, presentations to 
school board and community, slide and video- 
tape documentations, student projects, parents* 
meetings and continual prpgram evaluations are 



As to student-teacher relattopships. it would be apparent 
to an observer that a positive tone for the school year is 
generated through the shared learning and living experi- 
ences. ' , 

It, is encouragi ng to see the many schools which h$ve 
developed units of a similar scope The message whiqh 
comes through from each of them is that the development 
of experiential approaches is limited only by temporary 
constraints, most of which are within the people doing the 
developing. As the network of teachers who are currently 
able to use these approaches becomes more sophisticated 
and as more articles on this topic are wntten. it is hoped 
there will follow a substantive increase in the use of expe- 
riential curricula 
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> ttfEKOM, 211 East 18th. Street, NY» NY 10003* Sunosr, 1974 #» 

To Simulate or Not to Simulate 



Scene: A psychiatrist's of ficc \ 
Cast; A sodsl studies teacher on a couch, and the 
psychiatrist 

Teacher. "My teaching isn't going too well. Doctor, Til 
have to admit It isn't only that the kids aren't what 
they used to be maybe r m not either. They're bored, at 
least in- my classes. There's this teacher in the. depart- 
ment who claims the kids sre turned on in ha courses; 
but the** he's playing games with them- 1 mean ttteral- 
ty! They're called simulation games. Well, that's one 
way to get in with the kids; if you can't Uck'em , jotn'em. 
A couple of my stadents aaksd me why we don't play 
gamss too, and I said that ws have mots important 
fhingttodo. 

♦"And frankly. Doctor, I'm a little scared about using 
gams* rm afraid I might botch up the game and lose 
what respect I still have. And how would I handle a 
bunch of kids shouting and running wound? How do 
you get them back to work aftsf they'vy spent a week 
playing games? What am I supposed to be— a cruise di- 
rector or s history teacher with an MA-snd a helluva 
lot to offer the kids? I know they have fun, but do they 
really team anything, except how to be shrewd strata 
gills and win? fan not sure fin ready te giveup yet 
Psychistrist^Hmmm — 

\ 

Many teachers do have such doubts about using 
simulation games but don't feel the need to go to 
a psychiatrist Their doubts cannot simply be dis- 
missed out of hand, as they too often are, by the 
aficionadoB of simulation. Some fears are quite 
realistic, at least for some teachers in some situa- 
tions. There are, for example, classes which will 
not take serious games seriously enough to make 
them work. Some teachers do not feel comfortable 
with games (theft may be ways for them to handle 
this, aa will be discussed later). And, some games 
really don't teach very much while others might 
reinforce undesirable attitudes. 

But Game A is not Game B. One should no more 
condemn simulation ^ames as a genre, from a few 
unsuccessful examples, than one should condemn 
the use of movies as a teaching device because 
some movies are lemons. Moreover, it can also be 
argued that a bad game (or movie) can be used to 
good advantage as an object for sharpening stu- 
dents' critical skills. For example, a class might 
undertake to redesign a bad game hy changing the 
values of what is exchanged among the partici- 
pants, altering outcomes, changing rules, adding 
roles— essentially trying to make the simulation 
conform more to reality. Such a process can teach 
a great deal, even if the revised game is still not 
' ompletely successful. 

However, before considering the 1 «?nefits and 
dangers from thfir use in the classroom, we must 
be sure that we have a clear idea of what we mean 
by simulation games. 



WHAT ARE SIMULATION GAMES? 

People often loosely refer to the kind of games 
being used in social studies classrooms as "simula- 
tions" or as "games." The most descriptive and 
accurate term is to combine the, two words— simu- 
lation games; this suggests both major charac- 
% teristics. 

Model of reality. First of all, such classroom 
activities are similar to or simulate a situation, 
event, or system in the real world, either past, pres- 
ent, or projected It helpe to think of * sir 
as a working model of reality. The real aituation 
cannot be brought into the classroom; it is too big 
and complicated, too far away, o* burred in the part 
or nay occur in the future. Aa in the case of a phys- 
ical model, like a model airplane, a simulation 
game usually reduces the situation to manageable 
proportions and stripe highly complex matters to , 
those essentials needed for certain learning objec- 
tives. For example, the game of Legislature does 
not attempt to include all aspects of the American 
legislative branch but chooses to focus upon the 
process of logrolling. Other simulation games 
have dealt with the Conatitutional Convention 
(1787), the Korean War (Dangerous Parallel), 
managing a planet (The Planet Management 
Qame), and life in a blackghetto (Ghetto). 

Simulation games used in social studies class- 
rooms always involve rote-playing by the students; 
that is, students tak* tlje parts of people, whether 
they be leadera of nations, hustlers, parents, or in* 
habitants of a epaceship. They step into someone 
else's shoes and become that person for a period of 
time. Through negotiation, bargaining, decision- 
making, and other activities, depending upon the 
simulation, the model comes to lire and, it is hoped, 
mirrors reality. The students, in their roles in the 
simulated environment, may even have a gut-level 
experience of what the real thing is like. 

WRat has taeti said thus far could apply as well 
to a mock Congress or a mock United Nations in 
which students play roles and operate through a 
model. What is missing in such mock activities, 
valuable as they are, is the game element. To de- 
fine a game precisely is difficult. To do so in the con- 
text of a simulation may be all but impossible. But 
all games do involve some sort of contest or compe- 
tition and many place the players in situations 
that lead to conflict, including simulated violence - 
and war. In games of conflict, the players pursue 
incompatible goals; that is, one player's objectives 
seemingly cannot be achieved without threatening 
those of Another. Goals are often, \f not always, 
some clearly desirable resource, tangible or in- 
tangible, that is perceived to be in short supply- 
land, natural resources, money, prestige, etc. Such 
a game stresses conflict between individuals ami 
between groups. The conflict may be "real"; that 
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i% about something which the parties need ami 
rat badly. In the game of Crista, for eaample, 
various hypothetical countries strive for * rait ele- 
ment, possession of which would mean unlimited 
ainl a dominant position over those who 
did not get it But the conflict can also he largely 
"unreal,** bated on mttperception. In the Alpha 
Crisis Game, simulating the outbreak of World 
War I, countries may take actions viewed by them- 
te|yes as purely defensive but which are perceived 
by others as threatening, and lefcd to counter- 
measures end an escalating situation. 



Rules and constraints. It should be stressed 
that simulation games, ss distinct from role-play 
exercises, require the players to operate within a 
more lim iting set of rules tad constraints . A group 
asked to role-play a ghetto family living on welfare 
is given aa o^en-tndtd situation; they may do al- 
mott whatever they like. In a simulation game t the 
roles are assigned, the model imposes limits to ac- 
tion* the objictivee may be detailed, communica- 
tions restricted, resources or exchanges specified, 
and outcomes dear, even quantified, However, be- 
cause in some kinds of rol*nlay tee may be con- 
straints, competition or conflict, and a model, as in 
tht ease of a model UN, it is not always saay to 
make a precise distinction. It is accurate to say 
that simulation games art more structured and 
have more of a game quality than role-playing. 

Outcomes. . 'Riere is a game quality in simula- 
tions for the social studies clamroom but this 
should be carefully distinguished from convention- 
al parlor or gambling games in which tht gain of 
one party is the Ipse of another* a zero-sum. Or, as 
the Duchess said to Alice in Alice in Wonderland, 
"The more there is of mine, the lets there is of 
yours." Simulation games need not be cake-divid- 
ing contests; -rather there is the possibility, at 
least, of cooperating for mutual advantage ami for 
enlarging the "oakt" or the scarce resource. In 
Guns or Butter, countries can and frequently do 
get into an arms race, with accompanying suspi- 
cion ear, and hostility; but they may also coop- 
erate to limit or eliminate arms and build their 
economies through trade agreements and common 
markets. Or, all can lose by annihilating each oth- 
er through nuclear war. 

Some games do not involve players in conflict 
but rather in a form of parallel competition. One of 
the first educational simulations developed, Life 
Carter, has teams of students vying with on** an- 
other to advance the career of a fictitious person; 
the team which provides "the most successful life" 
for the person "wins." Similarly, in the Planet 
Management Game, teams c* ^pete to see which 
one can bek manage the pi Clarion, control* 
. ling population and pollu . Ad providing for 
economic development and adequate food. 

A number of reputable game developers empha- 
size the importance of having clear outcomes de- 
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rived from what the players do. in the simulation 

Same, Samuel Livingston and Clarice Stoll in 
insulation Garnet: Aa Introduction for the 
Social Studies Teacher state, "In a simulation 
gf me, the scoring system provides rewards which 
depend on the results of the players' decisions. 
These results and the accompanying reward are 
made to correspond as closely as possible to those 
in the reafttiuation " By the same token, failure of 
players to adopt effective strategies should result 
in losses that are clearly conveyed by .the game 
itself. & v 

There is a category of games where the outcome 
is neither programmed nor determined. Whether 
these are properly called simulation games or not 
is a matter of how rigid one is about a quantified 
outcome. In these games the students discuss how 
well they played and whether there was a .''win- 
ner" or not. In the Alpha Crisis Game the stu- 
dent* attempt to evaluate their own and others' ac- 
tions end dtcisions in the light of the goals that 
each country had determined for itself "Winning" 
in such a game usually means preventing a war in 
which everyone would lose in the long run, but it is 
up to the students to determine the criteria for suc- 
cessful play. In Guns or Butter the teacher is cau- 
tioned against having the students agopt a zero- 
sum, winner-loser type of thinking since all may 
improve their countries' positions through coop- 
eration or all may lose through war. 



The teacher should not be God. The reason 
why it is important that a good simulation game 
itself rewards play is that otherwise the teacher or 
some other authority will too often be in the posi- 
tion of deciding outcomes— of playing God. In a 
well-designed simulation , game, the students 
should feel that it is the system the game is trying 
to replicate that produces the results. This is not to 
say that the students might not feel that the pun- 
ishments meted out by the game wei%c*uel and un- 
usual and did not conform to reality , or that vu ue 
was not properly rewarded. Indeed, one of the prin* 
cipal responsibilities of the students in the debrief- 
ing or follow-up is to criticize the game, perhaps 
changing the outcomes. But it is far better that the 
game rather than the teacher be put in the posiuon 
of meting out justice and injustice, and the fishes 
and loaves of the real world. 

The question of cause and effect was vividly ex- 
emplified in one pky of Guns or Butter $t a con- 
ference sponsored by the United Nations Associa- 
tion. Several of the countries in the game were led 
by strongly peace-minded people who chose to re- 
veal their lack of armaments as aa inducement for 
other countries to follow suit. One of the two major 
countries was controlled by a student who chose to 
play like a Hitler, talking peace while building up 
overwhelming milita/y power. It attacked the ex- 
posed countries and was victorious. In the debrief- 
ing, one of the leaders in the defeated countries ve- 
hemently asserted, "This game teaches wit. not 
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ich the Machiavellian aggressor re- 
Bachae reality." 



SHttlLATtOM GAMES MIGHT 
R MY iTUOENTt— ANO ME . 

*W tmL Many teachers have, 
if simulation games results in a far 
relationship between students and 
learning enhanced, fa the course of 
teacher's role is changed to a fellow 
>t a purveyor of information and 
the teacher who hovers and scolds 

0 much about following hdes to tile 

ve some problems with simulation 

t . - 

J" games, or those coming from out 
rundown barriers between teacher 
etter since all can join in freely criti- 
e during the debriefing. Games that . 
dssdrned themselves mifht arouse 
Wtfi^ ^COMt^jl^ o^ t^mixkgM. Th is 

hould not try to design games. But 

1 be undertaken (as tm be d iscussed 
more open atmosphere has emerged 
otn through Juctessful playing of 
kI by others. 

enable students to view themselves 
i new light—not necessarily always 
They caj* hold up a mirror to their 
others' conduct there dispassionate* 
is threat, than in "real lifc» outside 
or example, a black girt, militantly 
vtt rights movement, became one of 
in group Squares in'Starpower. As 
enthusiastically participated in de- 
make it impossible fer the less-for- 
weriess groups to rise out of their 
ie was asked during the debriefing, 
it conduct differ from the white ea- 
rn so much condemn?" she replied, 
t have to think about it" 
dg of the Alpha Crisis Game, the 
;a (Austria-Hungary) acted very ag* 
ntuaily declaring war against Al- 
he result was an overpowering coa- 
lis own country. Later, the leader of 
ny) said t "That was stupid?" Hie 
did not lose Ms temper but replied, 
didn't see what would happen/' 

Live learning* Games are partici- 
es; they teach experientially. But 
means simply knee-jerk learning. It 
riace games in the framework of the 
ing process outlined by Jack Fraen- 
fucatton (Nov. 73)/ First, there is an 
ding, listening, seeing, and all the 
dated with these. Second, the in- 
ation must he organized by the stu- 
O 



dent ao that it fits into his mental filing system 
and makes sense in relation to what he already 
km*w* Third, the student should be able to have 
some active experience with the knowledge or with 
the basic concepts. Finally, there should be a ere* 
ative phasein which the student uses what he has 
Learned to produce something new or different 
" Simulation games, when properly used in the con* 
text of a social studies course, can contribute to 
learning in all of these phases hut especially the 
experiential and creative. They do involve data, 
some more than others; the model helps organize 
the data ifi some meaningful way; students be- 
come actively involved in playing the model; and 
the experience of criticizing the game, perhaps 
changing the values and outcomes, even writing a 
new game, is creative. 

Simulation games can teach basic concepts and 
this is surely a key rationale for their use in the 
classroom ♦ If you want students to understand the 
meaning of social classes and how a. dominant 
group tends to behave, Sta rp ow er might be 
worth many pages of reading or lectures. If you 
wantto get across the concept of an 18th-century 
international system with fluid alliances, the first 
part of The State System Exercise is quite effec- 
tive. If you want to teach the major elements in 
foreign policy decision-making, Dangerous Par- 
allel can accomplish this in ways that more tradi- 
tional approaches cannot However, and it cannot 
be repeated often enough, learning does not stop 
with the game; in a sense it really begins as the 
students reflect, in the debriefing, on what has 
happened and as they use the post-game input of 
more conventional sources to expand upon and re* 
inforce what they have learned. 



Reward untapped abilities. Simulation 
games also leach and reward certain skills and tal- 
ents that are too often neglected, or %t least not 
measured, in ordinary classroom activities. Lead* 
ership, for example, can often come to the fore 
from, students who are not acadcunically success- 
ful. One student, barely passing in most of his 
courses, waa outstanding as a leader in playing 
Guns or Sutter. And,_while still in high school, 
he became much in demand for demonstrating 
games with students ami at teacher-workshops in 
many localities. This leadership talent played no 
small part in his later going on to college. 

Again, depending upon the game, students may 
also learn something about planning ahead, alto 
eating resources, and adopting strategies to 
achieve an objective, whether that be a desirable 
career goal (Life Career) or a foreign policy ob- 
jective (Inter-Nation Simulation). They can 
learn lp count costs in terms of benefits; and, as 
they pursue goals and recognize the need for meth- 
ods of persuasion, they begin to value the skills of 
marshalling facts and arguments, public speak- 
ing, and negotiating. They also learn the impor* 
tance of doing the game "homework/* following 
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- ^frictions, and listening to what it bsmg iud by 
otbctt^be^ttmtivainagamecanbe^y. 

Although |MH aft ofUn competitive, they can 
ate fee exercises in cooperation. Leaders of a na- 
tion, far mump*, may try to go it afar only to 
find tfcemseivss ousted by their follow minister*. 
Countries which try to go off in splendid isolation 
may find that they have no security or cannot im- 
prove their economic position. Or states which ate 
(preoperative may find themselves in a war that 
could navs been avoided by alliances or by helping 
form an international organization/ Indeed, in in- 
ternational simulation games, cooperation is usu- 
ally a built-in value that the students are not given 
but must discover— pr pay the penalty. 



Motivate? The research on what games do is 
incoodusivs, except for particular games that 
haft bssn tssted. One thing is certain— students m 
generally enjoy the experience and this is no small 
achievement these days, at schools cope with bore- 
dom and dropping out* While not all students 
would respond the way this one did after playing a 
jimttlatioD game, the reaction is by no means 
unique: "With die game a person am get a better 
understanding of the lesson than by the teacher 
teaching it With the games you understand what 
waa going on. And once you learned die rules of 
the game you could learn the facts better efod fast- 
er. You didn't have a teacher standing over you 
talking a lot of stuff you really wasn't interested in 
and they weren't making interesting* With the 
games you learned the work as Weil as having fun 
in doing it" (From Livingston andStoll, p. 10.) 



QUESTIONS ABOUT SIMULATION GAMES 

Simulation games are by no means a panacea 
for what ails American education, nor will* they 
solve in any significant way any serious shortcom- 
ings of a particular teacher or student. Games are 
but one arrow in the quiver of the social studies 
teacher. They cannot become more thtm that. As ^ 
one simulation expert has said, "The game itself V 
isn't the teacher, it's just an instrument the teach- 
er uses to get something done. ... A game ... is 
something you can use With classroom materials 
and arguments and standard teaching techniques, 
unci get some teaching done in a somewhat differ* 
ent mode, and keep people awake, but it isn't a cur- 
riculum, or instant intelligence in a box.^: . . ? - 

Are they practical? Some reasons why sim- 
ulations are not used more than they are— and by 
many teachers wKMre favon$Jy disposed toward 
them— may be grouped under the word "practical- 
ity." For one thing, they require too much time. 
Many games will take a week or more of classes to 
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prepare for, run* and debrief This means cutting 
out some of the content of an already squeezed cur- 
riculum, and for many teachers it might mean 
short-changing tome students wha must take a 
College Board Examination *of the materia} cov- 
ered. There is no denying that simulations require 
time and that they reduce "coverage." In deciding 
to use simulations toe teacher is often faced with a 
difficult tradeoff Of content for enhancing student 
interest and teaching certain skills, concepts and 
processes, such as decision-making. 

There are other practical obstacles to using sim- 
ulations that need only be touched on here because ^ 
many are too specific to particular games. One is 
th%t simulations require changes in physical ar- 
rangements (chairs, tables, additional room; etc.) 
and sometimes necessitate finding additional 
paraphernalia (such as an adding machine)— all 
of which can be time-consuming and frustrating to ' 
the already overworked teacher. Such objections , 
apply more to the exceptional game* Most class- 
room simulations, by definition, ar* designed to. fit 
into the usual school situation. Generally games 
do require movable furniture, hardly an insur- 
mountable problem these days; and while many 
will work in the ordinary-size classroom, a larger 
afrea is preferable*— a school cafeteria, gymnasium, 
or team-teaching room. 



How about alow learners? Another criti- 
cism is that games are all very well for the bright 
students but not for the average or below 'average. 
An occasional teacher using games for slbw learn- 
ers has been disappointed with the results at 
though most have been enthusiastic. Data sug- 
gests that the interest of low Ability students is in- 
creased by playing a simulation game but their 
conceptual understanding (seeing analogies with ] 
reality, for instance) is not improved, which is 
hardly surprising. 



How about underachievers? Dale Farran in 
her work with underachievers at the North Caro- 
lina Advancement School has played even world 
crises games "that challenged their intellect, that 

• taught them about the resl World. They were in; 
volved, they were excited, they were having fun." 

\ Agaiiygeneralizations about success are risky, for - 
it all depends upon such factors as the game, the 
social and ^academic mix of students, the number 
in the class, the teacher, etc. 

Do they transform people? Other criticisms 
are of a broader nature and call into question 
whether simulation games have any significant ef- 
fect upon the cognitive and, especially, affective 
domain; or, if there is an effect, whether it is posi- 
tive. The test data on the effects of simulation is 
incomplete and often contradictory, but it seems 
fair to say that playing a g&me does not change 
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student* strongly held attitudes, beliefs, and feel- 
ings. They do not turn the aggressive personality 
into the benign, the hawk into the dove, the 
thoughtless into the empathetic, the irrational into 
the rational— although they may make a dent, at 
least for the moment, Research with Ghetto, for 
example, indicates that "players held more favor- 
able opinions about poor people after playing the 
game but that this effect of the game was tempo* 
rary " (For the best, brief overview of research on 
games, see Livingston and Stoll.) Garry Shirts, de- 
signer of some of the best known simulation 
games, has succinctly given his impression of the 
affective domain: "It seems unreasonable to me to 
expect that a two to ten-hour experience or even a 
sent s of such experiences would be able to change 
the self-concept, personal values, and beliefs 
which have giotgn out of one's many thousands of 
different work experiences, personal encounters, 
television shows, books, discussions, and sp forth. 
Psychiatrists have not been able to demohstrate 
that they can make changes in a person's psyche 
with hours or even yearsof intensive therapy " 

By the same token, of course, one should not take 
too seriously the fear that games, of themselves, 
wilt produce undesirable behavior. One student 
said that nothing was learned by playing, an 
economics game "except how to swindle people." 
It is fair to assume that playing the game will not 
turn this student from a presumably honest per- 
son into a swindler. 



Do games teach factual content? There is 
some^vidence that games, at least those tested, do 
not t&ch~facts as well as other methods of teach- 
ing. Indeed, games that require students to amass 
a great amount of information can result in stu- 
dents being as turned off by the gammas by read- 
ing materials, especially if their expectations were 
for some fun in playing a game. However, students 
. do need certain information for playing almost 
any lame and that necessity may be the mother of 
learnihg as much as of invention. But, there is also 
evidence that students are not motivated to plunge 
into fact-oriented materials after playing ? game, 
even if the experience was enjoyable. This depends 
upon the students, the teacher, the game, and the 
kind of materials and apprdaches that the game 
leads into. 1 

Some simulation games serve as a sanction to 
players for letting off steam. If enough students 
have aggressive feelings to vent, this can lead to 
self examination and even peer group disapproval. 
But the experience can also turn into a brawl in' 
which serious learning is impossible. A class that 
is incapable of playing seriously, with reasonable 
constraint and according to rules, may not benefit 
from simulation. Similarly, some games may stim- 
ulate resentments felt by the group; Starpower, 
when played with deprived minority students, has 
resulted m students refusing to play and even in 
fist fight s\ 
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Are simulations too simplistic? One of the 
most commonly heard criticisms of simulation 
games is that students do not and obviously can" 
not experience the real consequences of their deci- 
sions. After they have made mistakes or miscalcu- 
lations in the gam*, they cannot go to jail, starve, 
or bleed. As Ralph Prick, Professor of Elementary 
Education at the University of Atlanta, writes in 
Teacher (Dec. 73): "The consequences of each deci- 
sion are likely to receive no more than usuaV-atten- 
tion,ifany at all." 

This criticism is a variants the often expressed 
view that games are at best a crude approxima- 
tion, sometimes no more than a caricature of real* 
ity. It is claimed that students playing such roles 
as leaders of nations and managers of planett are 
encouraged to think that problems are simplr and 
can be solved by a speech, a treaty, an instanta- 
neous "decision." Professor John Burton, of the 
University of London, has called simulation 
gqmes downright dangerous, engendering a sim- 
plistic arrogance in the young. 

Such arguments are well-intentioned and often 
well-taken. It is possible to whip up a simulation, 
like a cake mix, and play with simulated people, 
like toys. Too often, serious games mny be used for 
a rainy day diversion or a change of pace with lit- 
tle or no surrounding material, critique, or post- 
1 game follow-up. But critics often exaggerate the 
power of a game to transform a student into a per- 
son harboring (fengeroue views of the world. They 
also fail to realize that riiost game designers are 
not naive or irresponsible. They know that simula- 
tion games must be debriefed thoroughly; the 
game alone is not enough. To paraphrase Socrates' 
famous comment on life, the Unexamined game is 
not worth playing. 



DEBRIEFING 

A simulation game is usually an exciting expe- 
rience. Students have been caught up in a situa- 
tion, a slice of life. For a period of time the class- 
room was transformed into a stage on which they 
. were actors in a life-like drama Frequently, the 
players had to respond to a crisis that required 
negotiations and decisions made under the pres- 
sure of time. They may have misperceived the in- 
tentions of other teams, taken gut level actions, 
and experienced results that frustrated strategies 
and goals. The debriefing is a time when the stu- 
dents come together after the last round, to mull 
over the game calmly, to try to determine what it 
meant, and to milk it for its significance 



What happened? The debriefing can be di- 
vided into several phases. First, students and 
teacher may consider what actually happened in 
the game; this may not be easy to determine. Some- 
times it is useful to have every student keep a daily 
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ktiaiy" to aid memory. Trams may need to inform 
rach otfcfar of what they did in secret meetings and 
why. Tfcit teacher might have to ferret out turning 
•* points of the game that may nothtye been evident 
. to participants. The studenU may need to discuss 
sudi questions as: What strategies seemed to be 
most effective in the light of their own goals? 
Which did not work? Were risks taken that had, or 
might have had, sirious results? They might want 
to take up the cause and effect relationships in the 
game: What were the causes of particular results? 
, In many games, "winners" and the criteria for 
"winning" must be determined. Was "winning" so 
costly as tiThe of questionable 0 value? Were there, 
in fact, no "winners"? Was the game one in which 
everyone could "win"? Or was it a zero-sum kind of 
game in which the gain of one fcara was the loss bf 
another? » 



The "reality gap." A second phase of debrief- 
ing jnvolves determining the extent to which the 
game mirrored reality. Every game is unavoidably 
a model of reality, a alice of the real world writ 
small. How serious was this "reality gap" (Garry 
Shirts' words)? Students generally dp not know 
enough about what was stimulated to be able to 
match up the game world with the real one; their 
conclusions need to be put in the form of tentative 
hypotheses that can be tested out in follow-up ma- 
terials. Indeed* what happened in the game should 

* rather serve » a springboard for inquiry about 
reality. It should lye heuristic, stimulating ideas 
and theory for further examination. For example, 

\ Starpower can lead to the conclusion that human 
nature is selfUh and exclusive; but a responsible 
teacher using the game would inquire into whether 
such behavior has something to do with our values, 
leading to real questions about culturally-derived 
versus innate behavior. 

Discussion of the reality gap should take up the 
question of whether action choices in the game 
were realistic In a few hours no game can create 
an environment that closely approximates that in 
which real decision-makers must operate; an inter- 
national conflict simulation cannot replicate the 
numerous factors that national leaders must, or at 
least should consider. In some games students can 
blithely go to war, for example, and ignore the con- 
straints and penalties felt in the real world. They 
do not have to see cities destroyed and the dead 
and dying; however, the debriefing and follow-up 
activities should arouse their empathies. Also, the 
post-game discussion may evoke the wrath of the 
students who were the object 1 of the aggressive ac- 
tions. Perhaps nothing is as effective as peer group 
disapproval of the behavior of some students. 

Discussing value*. Games do raise impor- 
tant value questions, and these should be dealt 
with in the debriefing. The simulation itself may 
seem to be imbued with a particular set of values. 



A- game may serai to be saying that war under any 
circumstances is wrong. Or that am increasing 
Gross National Product ia always a positive value. 
Also, students may feel that they were obliged to 
take roles or actions that were contrary to cher- 
ished values. The teacher needs to Help such feel- 
ings surface and then have them discussed fully, 
perhaps asking such questions as; Did you really 
have to violate what you think is important or 
right? What would have happened in the game if 
you had done what you wanted to do? Would the 
outcome have been negative? Would this be true in 
the real world? . 



Rewriting the game. At least for some 
classes of able students a fisfal part of the debrief- 
ing might raise questions/about how the game 
could be chfcnged. How could the game be made 
more realiittc? If the penalties or rewards were in- 
creased, N what would happen? What if the re- 
sources available to the teams were altered? What 
if some new element were introduced into the 
game? What if the game were put into the future? 
For example, a crisis game might be set in the year 
200b with a strengthened United Nations. The 
class might revise the game, or even design a new 
one, and play it with another class. 



GETTING STARTED 

Not many years ago the problem was that there 
were so few games from which to choose. Now > the 
problem is choosing a game from among dozens, if 
npt hundreds. Of course, the selection is narrowed 
down by the fact that a teacher is looking for a 
game to fit into a particular course at some appro- 
priate point If the course is American history, for 
example, one might look into such subject areajs— 
in addition to history— as political. science, civics, 
economics, urban problems, or race relations. So- 
cial studies courses in the junior high, or middle 
school level might If nd themselves more to games 
dealing with anthropology or geography. It is 
probably more desirable to narrow the field of sim- 
ulation games by broad subject area than to set out 
looking for a particular game to teach a single con- 
cept or topic, since a good one might not exist. Or, 
put differently, the teacher might look for a demon- 
strably effective game for a course and start with it 
rather than choose jug any game that happens to 
fit a pet project. 

Another criteria for selection ought to be that the 
teacher has some confidence tfrat the game might 
be more successful in teaching the topic than what 
has been used. For example, if in a course that 
deals with race relations, poverty, and urbaij prob- 
lems the teacher suspects that student* are not 
gaining an adequate understanding of what it is 
like to live in a ghetto, then the Ghetto game 
might be well worth using. 
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Choosing a fime. How to go .about finding 
the right game? There may be no substitute fojr per- 
sonal contact with o*her teachers who have been 
using simulations, so that one can draw upon their 
experiences. If such teachers dp not exist in the 
school system or if it is felt that more expert help is 
needed, it is often possible to talk with experienced 
simulators at local, state, -and national Social 
Studies Council meetings who are conducting 
workshops, clinics, and sessions. Also, each issue 
of the Simulation/Gaming /News contains Arti- 
cles by and about people using and developing 
games. The editors and contributing editors of this 
valuable periodical are among the best-known ex- 
r perte in th$ ffcld and would welcome personal 
requests. 

A number of books, articles, and bibliographies 
can provide extensive information about games 
%nd how to go about selecting the right one. (See 
bibliography bejow.) Fortunately, annotated lists 
of simulation games are now available. The most 
extensive, almost indispensible now, is The Guide 
to Simulation/Games for Education and 
Training by David Zuckermah and Robert Horn 
(see Key Sources in bibliography). While the price 
of $17.00 may seem steep, this work gives informa- 
tion that is not easily acquired elsewhere. 

Another useful guide is Learning with Games, 
edited by Cheryl Charles and Rod Stadsklev (*ee 
Key Sources in bibliography). 

At least two materials distributors (see bibliog- 
raphy) have many games in stock that can be 
ordered at list prices and each publishes a free cat- 
alog with descriptidna of the games available. Ed- 
ucational Manpower, Inc.,. has the more extensive 
selection, while the Social Studies School Service 
catalog also includes books on simulation. / 



\_ DOING YOUR OWN GAMES 

There is common agreement that the ultimate 
learning and teaching experience occurs when 
both teachers and students develop their own 
games (the same might be said about the value of 
teachers and students writing their oym text- 
books). There are even teachers who would not 
touch a "commercial" game with a ten-foot pole, 
but such purists are either exceptional people or 
engaging in "teachmanship." Surely even a gifted 
poet would not teach. English literature using only 
his own poems, except, possibly, in a graduate 
seminar. 

As we have said/designing a role-play exercise 
with some of the earmarks of simulation is not dif- 
ficult. A good game is much harder. To design a 
first-rate simulation game is harder still. Not only 
perspiration but inspiration, given to few, is 
needed. Yet, if it is true that to play a bad game can 
be made productive by providing an object on 
which students can sharpen their critical wits, a 
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"homemade" game can even more useful. 

However, circumstances may make self-ma* 4 * 
games more of an ideal titan a feasible possibility 
for most teachers. One highly successful game de- 
signer has said that "very few peopfe are ever go* 
ing to be in a position to design a game. . . . They 
haven't got the time, the energy, or the resources, 
or the audience to try them on, and there are very 
few teachers who are capable of teaching people 
how to design a game." 

In any event,*theJteacher who is unfamiliar with 
simulation gamfes out interested jn game design 
probably should start with "store-bought" games. 
Experiencewith thesrwill suggest, the basic s{ruc* 
turc and waya of handling the dynamic aspects. 
Since this article is for "die Uninitiated* it will omit 
what would have, to be a lengthy introductory dis- 
cussion of how to design a wme Indeed, audi a 
discussion plight even nave detrimental effects by 
suggesting feat there ia a clearly established set of 
characteristics and rules to follow. Some of the 
most exciting games, like great novels, poems, or 
pieces of music, do not follow the accepted pattern. - 

However, for the teachfcr who does want to try, 
develop% a gaine, there aVe several places to find 
out more. Simulation Games by Livingston and 
Stoll, two highly 'skilled desigrfere, has an excel- 
lent chapter, "Designing a Simulation Game." A 
short book by Raymond and McLean, Design 
Your Own Game, is another useful sourcp^Also, 
see the chapter, "How Students Can Make Their 
Own Simulations," in The Guide to Simula- 
tion/Games. r # ' 



* i * 

TO SIMULATE OR Aot TO SIMULATE 

Many teachers, not only in the United States but 
around the world, have learned that {heir students 
are not responding to the old ways of -teaching. 
There is a malaise in the classroom. Perhaps it is 
because the young have themselves experienced so 
much. Affluence has permitted many to travel 
more in a few years than their elder* did in a life 
time. Through television they are daily absorbed 
in exploring the moon, the sea, and, yes, the bed- 
room. The commercials for such products as Pepsi* 
Cola know their generation When, they exploit the 
desire for movement, action, and human interrela- 
tionships. 

The social studies, especially history, have been 
up against it because to the young they jeem re- 
mote from life and do not often involve students, 
although every text, now has an "activitiea" sec- 
tion at the end of each chapter. Simulation games 
are experiential learning, to the exterft possible 
within the confines of the four walls and what is 
allowed in a school. But they are not pure experi 
ence;they require information, thought, and final- 
ly Reflection. Good games, when used well, are not 
singly interludes for MR. While they can enliven a 
class, they can also teach. 
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Thlnflt to Do, Think About, and Watch Out For 



Q#«fag** background 

* Some background reading is useful, but choose items 
that are not technical or theoretical, at least in the be- 

il 2 P piJJL t simulation game yourself , either with friends 
uA <£pN or at a social studies conference or work t 
shop Theft is no substitute for getting the "feel" and 
siting * game from the participant's perspective. 

•Accept that time ait different kindr of learning and 
things to Warn. Games are not designed to teach names 
and dates 4* content; father they teach concepts, stra- 
tegic thinking, communication skills, decision making, 
connici Te^tion, bargaining, need to compromise, etc 
, # Be prepared for Jt different role, that of facihUtor 
and fsUow tuquirar— not Authority figure. 

* Expect eome confusion, loose ends, improvisation, 
a^i note, at laast in aoma games. 

Ctiosslng a gamr. torn* guMttlnat \ 

* How wilt the game fit into a ourse? WiU it support 
turrounding activities? 

* Whsn can the game be used with adequate debrief 
ing and fbUow-rp, perhapa considering winter doldrums 
Mnd vaca ttffn • periods^ 

* Is it goip* to be interesting and not, too hard or too 



f Is it realistic, keeping in mind th^t all games sim- 
plify reality ? m m 

* Are the penalties and rewards from action choices 
provided in the game or does the teacher have ta play 
God? What role does chance pUy? 

* Can all the students get intathe act, or do some have 
Itttk to do? Keep in mind that some games can use stu- 
dent helpers aa "Control" messengers, calculators, etc. 
Also, the class might be divided, on* group playing 
while the other does something else. Or, key roles can be 
doubled up, obviating problems from absenteeism. 

* Can the game be played effectively during class pe- 
riods? If not, can students be gotten together after 
school or on a Saturday? 

* Can the game begin so that a weekend does notse- 
riouiiy in teiTupt continuity? 

* Are there tft? necessary physical arrangements? is 
the dassrooir large enough? If not, is there a quiet gym 
or cafeteria available without conflicting with other ac- 
tivities? Are Ubles, an overhead projector, a chalkboard, 
etc. needed? 



♦ Keep the introduction brief Let the students discov 
er strategic*. . - 

* Do not 'worry about whether participants have 
learned every rule, lest interest wane. Some rules can he 
learned it* the course of play . 

♦In timing rounds, especially in the beginning, 
should you be flexible and "play it by ear"? When atnct 
timing is desirable, a kitchen timer can avoid pleas for 
*just one more minute." * , . A 1 

• Don't hover and coach. Let student* make mistakes 
and profit from them. 

♦ Be prepared to improvise, for something may go 
wrong or the unexpected may happen 



Playing tho game 

* Play the game first with friends or colleagues. If pos- 
sible, include student helpers in the trial run. Older stu- 
dents might be given roajot responsibilities, even run- 
ning the game. ■ , JO A 

* Are you ready to start? Are the rules mastered / Are 
game materials ready to be distributed? Can some ma- 
terial* be reproduced so that everybody has a copy, if the 
gamejdoes not provide them? Are there plenty of forms, 
if they are needed? 

' • Have you arranged for assigning roles? Should 
these be given out at random, to avoid students wonder* 
ing why they got what tl>ey did? Or, should they be as- 
signed to insure leadership where needed? 



Debriefing and follow-up 

* Debriefing is esaential; indeed, failure to debrief ad* 
quately may leave students with a distorted view of 
what was simulated. iL , « 

* What happened in the game? What were the goals. 
Which strategies were effective in accomplishing those 
g&ala? Which had negative results? It is sometimes use- 
ful to hiveatudents keep M diaries M of what went on, 

* What actiWjed to what results? What cause and 
effect relationship cataaout of the playing? 

* What would have happenadj if the rules or values 
had been changed? What ff the peimki^sor reward* had 
been? How would this have affected actio^^ken. 

* How did the game compare with reality? What ad- 
ditional factors would have made the game more realis- 
tic? How could the gams be jredesigned, to be more 
realistic? (The discussion of the real world may require 
considerable follow -up sUidy.) f . „ w. #K . 

* Did what happened in the game seem fair? Was this 
the fault ofthe game or the real wbrld? 

•What hypotheses about reality did the game 
suggest? .What needs to be done to confirm these iiy- 

^•^Tthe game violate any of the students* values? If 
so why did the students do what they did? 
4 • Should the game be followed up with other mate- 
rials^teadings, films, etc.? For example, if w^r erupted 
inthegame, would it he desirable for the students to see 
a film showing what war is really like? 

Evaluation 1 

* Students should not be graded on how they played 
the game, since often what is learned does not lend itself 
to accurate evaluation. More important, if they know 
that grades a*e at stake, their behavior will be inhibufed 
and the atmosphere will become simply another conven- 
tional learning exercise. 

* Should the teacher want some written measurement 
ofthe effectiveness of a game that has been played, the 
students might be .asked to hand in anonyir.ous com- 
ments in which they demonstrate understanding of a 
concept, a change of attitude, or some other objective 
that the teacher hoped the game would accomplish. 
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■ For a brief but informed dittcutwon. nee S.tmui I A Uvintf- 
•ton and Clarice Suwz Stoll. Simulation (lames: An In- 
troduction for the Social Studies Teacher Nc« V »rk 
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TEACHER GUIDE 



SIMULATIONS AND THE "NEW" SOCIAL STUDIES 

In America today social studies teaching is in ferment. 
No longer tatisf iad with dawoom teaching dominated 
by textbooks, teachers art examining course conttnt and 
teaching method in tha light of concepts such as the 
following; inductive or inquiry laarning; discovery of a 
d»vJpline's structure; involvamant through inter action, 
and uatua conflicts; laarning rather than teaching. One 
mathod incorporating all of these ideas is to apply game 
theory . to classroom instruction by constructing 
simulations, Tha following educational simulations one 
of several offered by INTERACT of Lakeside, 
California i 




* In DIG youV classroom will become an archeo logical lab, 
filled with tha type of heated discussions and 
questioning interpretations that characterize the 
discipline of archeology. Unusual and exotic artifacts 
will be excavated by your studerts using the scientific 
techniques employed by professional archaologists. They 
will record their observations and measurements on the 
same forms used by many museums and universities. 
After the artifacts rjave been restored and analyzed, the 
"ancient" civilization responsible for the remains wilt 
"return" and allow the archaologists to discover the 
accuracy of their findings and interpretations* while 
most museums have cards that explain what 
archaologists think the artifacts mean, your museum 
display will have additional cards that explain exactly 
—what the artifects^mean. Besides, experiencing how it 
feels to bi'an arc^eologist, your students will acquire the 
following concepts, attitudes, and skills: 

Concepts 

i 

1. All pebple, past and present, have shaped their 
beliefs and behavior in the face of universal human 
problems and needs. ) 

2. The various elements of any culture are interrelated 
and cannot be understood without examining the 
culture as a whole, 

3. The culture of any society is constantly being 
altered, and a change* in one element will effect 
changes m other elements. 

V 4. It is difficult to examine and interpret cultures 
different from your own. *■ 

5. Art reflects the ideas and moods of a culture. 

6. Individual effort and group success are closely 
interrelated. 

Attitudes 

1. Respect and admiration for creative and skillful 



craftmanthip. 



2. Respect and admiration for the individual capable of 
creetive thinking. 

Skills 

i 

1 . The techniques of field archeology 

2. The development and release of creativity 

Although many of the ideas and approacnes in DIG can 
be adapted to any level from the fifth grade through 
junior college, it was written as a unit for a secondary 
history or anthropology class. White most easily used by 
a teacher with some background in cultural 
anthropology, DIG can be utilized by anyone with social 
science training. If you feel lacking in the area of 
anthropology, the' following books are highly 
recommended. 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY: ANTHROPOLOGY 4 

Gallagher, James J.J An Annotated Bibliogrtnhy of 
Anthropologic*! Materials For High School Use: 
t New York: Macmlllan/1967. 

An essential 'guide tc the ever -increasing 
materials available for use in secondary schools, 
rating b o o ks on/ dtff*eufty and interest ^caf^s; - — 
Kluckhorn, Clyde J Mirror For Man. New York: 
Whittlesey House, 1949. 

Still the rriost readable introduction to the field 
of anthropology/ ± t 

Pelto, Pertti J. f The Study of Anthropology. Columbus 
Ohio: Merri^Books, 1965. 

Contain^ a chapter which suggests specific 
teaching method* for elementary and secondary 
.schools, j ; , 
*An Annotate&yArcKqology Bibliography will be found 
on page 12. 

OVERVIEW 

fn OIG competing teams create secret culture??. Artifacts 
are made that reflect these cultures. Each tearn buries its 
artifacts fo r t he other team to excavate and reconstruct. 
A final confrontation reveals the accuracy of each team's 
reconstruction and analysis. 

PHASE I -ONE WEEK 

The first phase of DIG begins when the class is divideJ 
into two teams which have the challenge of creating 
complete cultures independent of each other Students^ 
excitedly place their culture in a setting and <ime of 
their own choosing and decide on its values <§nd ethics 
Students next create the culture universal* (government, 
religion, economics, etc.), P'hasp I ends with each w*m 
having created on paper a complete culture with all its 
varied components. AH a team knows of the other 
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i euhure jt ehe\smyg look of superiority end . 
i tint greet ffofefc^iutrtipni.' 

ill -ONE WEEK 

II consists of turning the ideas ol Phut I into 
;t% 4hat accurately reflect the elements of the 
erf* Students complete det*»ed artifact blueprints 
igaortt the universe* represented, meter ieh needed, 
thm^imeosional views of the ofapct. An 
*ti*n of why tht artifact * a valid representation 
a universal completes tht blueprint. Language 
ts design a Roeette Siona to give the other taam 
only due to deciphering tha ftranga tongue, 
out experts am c hall e ng e d to make plans for tha 
that t^Vo contain tha culture's raligious 
apt mm ba designed to protact tha 
eta from tha othar team's "grave robbers . " 

JL 

1 tha actual teak of artifact conduction can begin, 
udent must go through tha excruciating process of 
rtiog hit blueprint to the team for approval. Aftar 
cts art comoiatad, BEFORE museum card* art 

which teti tha axact- function of tha objects, 
g tt* tmaJ confrootattoo these will ba compared 

th* othar taam's interpretations of tha 
strutted artifacts. 

tg Phaaa II tha students also receive instructions in 
echntques of an archeological excavation. Besides 
og tha various tasks required and tha tools needed 
1 dig, they learn the importance # of accurate 
pjthcring that is tha hallmark of scientific 
tating, At the end of Phase II, artifacts are finished, 
for "salting" the site are ready, individual and 
responsibilities on the dig are clear, tools have been 
ned, and everyone is ready for Phase III, the BIG 



SE til - ONE WEEK 

l III finds the class in the field for a wee*. {The 
I" is any place on or adjacent to the school grounds 
can stand to have several 6' square pits excavated.) 
ecu are broken and placed in the ground according 
arts developed in Phase II. The teams excavate each 
r s mysterious euftures; culminating with the 
vering of the 'Wet" tombs. As the teams cheer or 

tha religious experts attempt to overcome the 
ides that have been devised to protect the valuable 
lets Finishing the excavation, students return to 

rooms where they -piece together and restore the 
tered artifacts. 

StnV- ONE WEEK . 

has* IV, the exciting conclusion of DIC. the teems 
Htr o wen/ie the Strang* cultures they have 
rthi RXC n* 9*# interaction, tfw taams come 



to final conclusions concerning the time, setting, and 
themes of the vanished ejvtlitatioos, Indiviouals present 
their interpretations of the universale (religion, language, 
- government, etc.) and attempt to fit group approval of 
their ideas. The excavating team makes AFTER museum 
cards which contain their final analysis. 

Then both teams confront each other for the first time. 
s A team presents its findings and conclusions to the team 
which created and ptpnted the culture. Depending upon 
the accuracy of the analysis, this is usually accompanied 
by much hooting and snickering. Vtyien the excavating 
taam is finished, the team that created the culture tells 
all. The teams then change roles and repeat the process. 

After class, the teacher eats up tha artifacts in a museum 
display, attaching tha BEFORE and AFTER museum 
cards that tall the accuracy of; the interpretations at a 
glance. If desired, an Open House is held for students 
• and parents, Students give awards, for the artifacts each 
team feels show the most creativity and handicraft skill. 

1 Byjbai~ttm* s the students khow the hard work and 
-$elfteMectual challenges of archeology because they have 
experienced the creative thinking and questioning that 
make archeology so unique. (Perhaps most important of 
ell f they have been placed in a situation where creativity 
has been possible.) 

GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN DIG 

Abbreviation Description 

AFRS , . Archeological Featurejjecerd Sheet 

£MC After Museum Card - No. 7 J 

Af*R Archeological Photo Record Sheet 

ARBS .......... .Artifact Blueprint Sheet - No. 4^ 

ARS Artifact Record Sheet 

ASR ..... Archeological Stratigraphy Record Sheet 

ASSR Archeological Sits Survey Record Sheet 

BMC Before Museum Card - No. 5 

CAPS Creativity-Artifact Points 

CC Crew Chiefs 

CUAS Culture Universal Analysis Sheet - No. 3 

CUS Culture Universal Sheet 

OS Datum Stake 

GAB Grand Arbiter of Behavior (teacher) 

MARF. .Museum Artifact Reconstruction Form No, 6 

St \ ♦ Specific Instructions 

TGBD Team Guide to Big Dig 

Topo Map . v Topographic map of site 

t 

Nos. in right column indicate ASSIGNMENT SHEETS 
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Mm TIME 6URT 
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Tw 
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w 
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E 
E 
K 



W 

E 
E 
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W 

E 

E 
K 



W 

E 
E 
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I ' Hour 1 
Both taams: Introduc- 
tion Cuitura Univorsals, 
Tima. SottWtf, and" 
TImrw conoaptt ' ' * * 
lAaifnmont Shoot 1) 



II -Hour t 
Both towns: CoNocl 
finoi writs ups of 
u niwto ts > » 
Explanation of Arti- 
fact Uuoprints 



I Hour 2 
Taam 1 (2 in library) 
Datarmine Craw Chiaf 
Dtcida on tkna, 
tatting land t^smas 
Anion univartals - 
(Assionmtnt Shaat 2) 



4) 



U 'Hour 2 
Taam 2 { 1 in library) 
Chock ARBS 
Safin artifacts 
Bafort Museum Cards 
(AasignmantShaotS) 



III Hour 1 
Taam 1 (2 in library) 
Meet ill field 
Artifacts broken and 
placed in ground^ 
Tomb finished 



III Hour 2 - 
Ttam2 (1 in library) 
Sameis Phase III •/ 4 
Hour 1 I 



|y . HQyf ^ 

feemt (2 in library) 
Reconstruct cuitura: 
a) time, setting, themeslHour 1 
p) individual interpret* 
tion of aadgnad artifact 
c) unmrsals 
(Assignment Shaat* 7-8 



Final Evaluation 
Both teams: 
Unit grada figured 
Evaluation of OIG 



Phase! Hour 3 , 
Team 2 (\l in library) 
Same as Phase I • 
Hour 2 



Phase II Ho£r3 
Team 1 (2 in library), 
Same as Phase If • 
Hour 2 



Phase III * Hour 3 
Both teams in field 
The Bifl Dig ' 



PhaeetVHour.2 » 
Teem 2 (1 in library} 
Same as Phase IV - 



Phase I Hour 4 
Team 1 (2 in librkry f 
Decide on universal* 
(Assignment Siieet 3) 



Phaie II Hour 4 
Team 1 (2 in library) 
Explain Dig forms, ° 
tasks, and tools 



Phase IV Hour 3 
Both teems: After 
Museum Cards 
Confrontation: 

a) Team 1 presents in 
torpretation of Team 2 

b) Team 2 presents 
what is reality 




Phase I Hour S 
Team 2 O <n library) 1 
Samesa* Phase I 
Hour 4' 

(Assignment Sheet 3) ' 



Phase II HourS , 
Team 2 (1 in library) 



Phase III • Hour 4 1 
Both teams in field 
Big Oig continued 
Artif ecu assigned for 
reconstruction 
Explanation of MARF 
(Assignment Sheet 6) 



Phase IV • Hour 4 
Both- teams: Same as 
Phase IV Hour 3 - 
with roles reversed 
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Phase III HourS 

Both teams in field 
Excavation of tombs 



Phese IV • Hour 5 
Both teems Open 
Hoyse and/or Museum 
Display 

Before end After 
Museum Cards 
Special Awards 
Cross-examination 



I 



Read SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 14 (SI 14) before proceeding. 
TIME SEQUENCE 



Student Activity 



Read Student Guide. 

f' * 

Reed CULTURE UNIVERSAL SHEET. Discus* 
anil ask pertinent questions. 



i m 

Phase 1 - Hour 1 



Teeeher Activity 



/ . 



Pass out Student Guide and discuss pur 



poipof Dl 



OIG. 



Pass out ClA. Explain that these elements (religion, art. language, 
etc.) have been found by anthropologists to be factor* in the 
cultures of all human societies. Do this inductively if time 
permits. Ask what types of behavior or ideas are universal to 
mankind. Try to separate learned behavior from instincts and 
basic drives. Pygwng the concept of human nature can be 
rewarding at thispoTn^ 
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Criteria for Ex srientia* Activities 



(Stimulated by: Experience and Education, John Dewey, 1938) 

* Ah activity shou Id : 

1. -Have a clear educational purpose 

2: Be within the range of capacity of the learner 

3. Arouje vithih the learner an active quest for information or new ideas. 

4. Build on the life experiences of the learned 

5. Demand progression of intellectual development. 

*. Include a method for keeping track of information for later intellectual 

r . use. 

7, Be followed by extensive work: 



clarification pf ideas 



expansion of ideas 
organization of ideas, 
analysis of observations 





"Learning is /the continuous restructuring of experience' 1 (p. Ill) 



ly to next activity 
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Three Experiencial Activities 



Directions: Read the 3 activities and then list for each activity the 

"Criteria for Experiential Activities" that they DO/DON'T \ 
address. Which do you think is the better activity? Why? 

1. A 9th grade math. teacher challenged her students (12C or so) to plan and * 
serve themselves a monthly lunch. She divided her classes into eight, teams 
and put a different one <r charge each month. On the first day of the 
month she collected 45c from each student (the amount the sutdents calculated 
t;o be the average spent on lunch by the group). The money was given to one 
6f the teams, which began its planning by opening a checking account at a 
local bank. For the remainder of the month the team researched food prices 
at local supermarkets, calculated calories per individual*, figured how much 
peanut butter was needed to make 75 sandwiches, and did other necessary tasks. 

, On the last Friday of the month, tne lunch was served. This project required 
• students to takf responsibility for a real problem. If they had been good 
problem solvers, everybody got an orange and six M & M's. If they had been 
sloppy with their math, they had to deal with too few sandwiches to go ^ 
around, or perhaps too much food and not enough money in. the checking cccount 
to pay the bill. 

I 

Ron Gager, Teacher Centers and Secondary School Teachers, Washington, D.C.; 
NEA, 1980, p.l/\ 

2. A 7th grade geography teacher challenges her students to infer about people 
Jrom their wasterbasket trash (artifacts). Spread some newspaper on a flat ^ 
place and dump a kitchen wastebasket out* The kitchen wastebasket is usually 
the one with most interesting and diverse artifacts. You can find eveiry thing 
from bills to" banana peels, newspapers to tomato soup cans. Pretend you know 
nothing about the people who 1 use your kitchen except what you can learn from 
the evidence you find in tiieir wastebasket. Try to answer some of these 
questions as you sort through your pile. Remember, you can answer a question 
only if you have the evidence to support your answer. 

Look through food scraps, and read labels on cans, bottles, and other Pack- 
aging. What kind of diet do these people have? Are the foods homegrown or 
imported? If they are imported, from where? Is there any evidence ^bout 
the kind of fuel used to heat or- do other jobs in the house? Are r^re 
any oil bills or electric bills? * Are there any newspapers or pamphlets 
that show the type of community these poeple live in? What kinds of games 
do these people play? Is there a sports page or broken plastic ball? Can 
you figure out any rules of the game you have found from the artifact you 
are examining? 

Bruce Porell, Digging the Past: Archaeology in your Own. Backyard. Reading, 
MA: Addison-Wesley* 1979, 4-5. 
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Hart Dan Beyond Your CUssroon: fln Outdoor Activity Guide. Eliot Pratt 

As&tuck'RTv^ Education tenter, Paper Hill Road, New 
Mllford.CT 06776.P7.50. p. 43 

School' Yard , 
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XfACHI NC AREA 
APPROXIMATE GRADE, LEVELS 

L ENGTH OF TIME 
DESCRIPTION 



EHBEQSB 



MATERIALS 
PROCEDURE 



jf ol low- up j\ctlv lties 



4t8 

Science 

Flexible 

Careful observation of a large- 
puddle in the schoolyard can 
coordinate such topics as water; 
weather, topography. 

To have practical experience with 
the water cycle; to note the 
presence and causes of change, i<i 
the natural world. 

Long string; ruler; thermometer. 

After a rain, loca/te a large pud- 
dle in the school yard. Why did 
the water collect in this partic- 
ular place? Perhaps it is lower 
than the rest of the area or in « 
an area whore little seepage i3 
possible. 

Place the. string around the cntir 
circumference df tne puddle. 
Measure this len^ch of strin 
with the .ruler. Record the cerrp- 
erature and, if possible, the 
relative humidity of the air. 

Repeat the above proced^r** in' 
several hours (the following dayj 
the following week) and cor.partu 
the circumferences of thex ritfWI*- 
Did it stay the same or chan$<. \\ 
size. If it shrunk, wher* did 
the >water go? Is thtr«u a cortfela 
tion between the size of the pud- 
dle and the relative humidity of 
the day? Why? 

Trace the water cycle from -this 
puddle as the water evaporattt 
into the air, falls upon a moun- 
tain, flowo down into a stream 
a larger river and finally tr^v** 
els into the oce*ri. The 0cttn is 
a largt storage* tank for Water 
but it eventualty evapqrates and 
risen into the sky again* 
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Oral Quiz on Archaeology (20 sin.) 



Directions: 



1. List facts generated from class sessions and convert to" question?. 

2. *Do orally one question at a time. ' + \ 
.3. Check answers orally aftei' each question. * 

4. Talley score* 

5. Turn name and score in on index card, 

(Review scores while written test being give and make some sunmary 
statements written teat given.) 
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Name 



JED. M 230 Educational Institute 

Experiential Education as a Teaching Strategy 

\ • • 

I. As part of your science curriculum you have decided to- create an 
"experiential ly based" unit which uses the school playground. 
Design the unit focusing on at least 2 experiential activities, 
(heir purposes, groupings 9 planning necessary ways of recording, 
* time needed and other structural details. Use any notes or 
resource material available that you wish. ^ 

!!• Can you do these activities with your class this semester? 
Ye s H oi Maybe 

Explain 



* final Exam: I nour 



* 



^as?rooa Applications Project Guide 

The following "ProJ^V* should "be mailed by October 30th to: 

pi., S. R. Massey 
17 Driftwood Lane 
Scarborough, ME 04074 

I. Develop and implenent with, students 2 experiential activities. They 
nayberfn classroom, in school, or outdoors. They maybe short (10 min.) 
lrag (3 da/) activities^ ' 

J i * ♦ * 

II. After implementing the activities write a brief (3-5 pg.) t report using 
the following as guide for each of the: 

A* What was the activity? (Grade level and subject are*0 

B. How long was the activity? 

C. What was, the student preparation for the activities? 

D. What was the follow-up ':o the activity? J 

E. What were the students suppose to learn? 
F* What did they lear,n? f 

G. .What did you learn?' 

H. Include a self-addressed envelope ^or return. 



* « 



ERIC 
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